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SHORT SERMON. 


Tue Evi or SIN. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


SYNOPSIS.—Mortal sin a great evil. It robs the soul of all merits that 
have been gained for heaven. No matter what great piety and grace a 
soul has possessed, or how long a@ soul has lived a life of grace, one 
mortal sin deprives the soul of all merits thus laboriously gained. Sin 
not only deprives but corrupts. If in sin do not hesitate to cleanse 
your hearts in the Sacrament of Penance, especially now, in paschal time. 


In to-day’s gospel our Saviour reveals His loathing and aversion 
for sin. “Which of you,” he asks, “shall convince me of sin?” Sin, 
so much abhorred by our Saviour, we, alas, very often make little of. 
To-day, therefore, I will try to show you how great an evil sin, 
especially mortal sin, is, hoping that you will be moved to avoid it in 
future. if 

Mortal sin is so great an evil because it is detrimental to man. It 
robs him, first of all, of sanctifying grace, that most beautiful and 
most precious adornment of the soul, and, consequently, of super- 
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natural life, without which the soul is dead to God; when sin enters 
the soul, grace departs. “If the just man,” says the prophet Eze- 
chiel, “turn himself away from his justice, and do iniquity. 

all his justices which he hath done, shall not be remembered.” If 
one, by leading a just life, has obtained so many graces as to be a 
saint, and he turns back to the ways of sin, all graces and merits 
which he had gathered are cancelled; “all his justices which he hath 
done, shall not be remembered.” Of what profit was it to Judas, for 
instance, to have been pious for a short time? Because he did not 
persevere to the end in virtue and grace, any merits that he may 
have gained formerly were of no avail to him. If one should lead a 
holy life for thirty, forty, or more years, and at the end of this time 
commit one mortal sin and remain impenitent, all his former piety 
would not. help him to life everlasting; and should he die in the 
state of mortal sin, his soul would be lost,- You may keep rigid fasts, 
lead a life of mortification, pray incessantly, live temperately, and 
do this for many years, and yet one single mortal sin will deprive 
you of all merits gained in all these years; just like a merchant 
who in his vessel crosses the ocean and collects a valuable cargo at 
various ports, and, when about to enter the home port, suffers ship- 
wreck and loses all. 

It is sad for such a merchant to lose all he possesses; it is a great 
calamity if a hailstorm destroys the crops, the only hope of the 
farmer; it is a terrible thing if fire deprives families of hearth and 
home; mortal sin, however, causes even greater desolation and more 
terrible damage to the soul; it ruins and destroys all those precious 
treasures and merits so laboriously gained; it is “the enemy, who 
hath put out his hand to all her desirable things” (Lamentations 
i. 10); sin renders the soul absolutely destitute because robbed of 
sanctifying grace, of the friendship of God, and of all virtues and 
graces which had become the soul’s adornment through sanctifying 
grace. “If the just man turn himself away from his justice, and do 
iniquity. . . . all his justices which he hath done, shall not be 
remembered.” 

Sin not only makes man poor, but also wicked. When our 
Saviour wished to show His apostles the terrible abyss of wicked- 
ness into which Judas, by betraying and selling his divine Master, 
had cast himself, He said to them: “One of you is a devil. | Now 
He meant Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon: for this same was 
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about to betray Him” (John vi. 71, 72). He wished to say, My be- 
loved, you have learned from my teachings the inexpressible harm 
sin does to man, because thereby he loses all that was good in him; 
you have learned that the sinner is despised by heaven and cursed 
by earth; but now I say more: sin is so pernicious a poison that it 
transforms man into a devil, and such he who has resolved to de- 
liver me into the hands of my enemy for 30 shekels has made of 
himself. “One of you is a devil.” St. Chrysostom says: “He who 
unites himself with God is one in spirit with Him, and he who binds 
himself to the devil, becomes like the devil.” 

Have you ever considered all this when you committed a mortal 
sin? Have you ever considered that by committing a mortal sin you 
forfeit sanctifying grace, rob the soul of all merits, surrender your- 
self to the devil, in fact become a devil, and lose all claim to heaven? 
You may have sinned often and grievously, and probably never pro- 
perly thought of the tremendous harm inflicted upon the soul through 
sin. Youth and maiden do not always think of this harm when 
tempted to sell their innocence and purity of heart for a moment’s 
sinful pleasure. The cheat and miser do not think of it when they 
sell their souls for gold. Liars and slanderers, who rob their fellow 
men of honor and good name, do not remember the terrible conse- 
quence of this sin for their own souls. 

What must you do, if through sin you have forfeited sanctifying 
grace, lost the treasures and merits of the soul, and have become 
an object of horror and detestation in the eyes of God? Should you 
say with Cain: “My iniquity is greater, that I may deserve par- 
don.” No, my Christians, we have a remedy, whereby reparation 
can be made, and this remedy is found in the Sacrament of Penance. 
We read in the life of St. Aegidius, that when it had been made 
known to him through a divine revelation that a certain king of 
France had hitherto been concealing a sin, he went to see him and 
exhorted him to penance, so that the king confessed his sin. It was 
then revealed to the saint that his prayer had been heard and the 
king’s sins had been forgiven. 

Paschal time has come and the commandment of the Church re- 
quires all Christians to cleanse their hearts from sin in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. I therefore earnestly exhort you to obey the com- 
‘mandment of the Church, to examine your conscience, repent of 
your sins and confess them. Then you may rest assured that God 
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will give back to you His sanctifying grace, that He will cure your 
souls and confer upon you the privilege of everlasting happiness. 
Amen. 





THOUGHTS ON THE PASSION. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“He loved me and delivered himself up for me.”—Gal. ii. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—We are about to enter upon the consideration of the passion 
and death of Our Lord. In this sermon thoughts will be suggested which 
may make that meditation profitable. Begin by asking God’s help to learn 
from the passion the lesson of faith, hope, love and the nature of sin. 
Three thoughts should be before us in meditation on the passion: 1. Who 
it is -_ suffers. 2. Why He had to suffer. 3. What moved Him freely 
to suifer. 

I. Who ts it that suffers? We are to watch Him through the events 
of Holy Week. Who is He that goes through all this? To those who saw 
Him, a man only; to the eye of faith He ts the eternal God, Son of the 
Father; having now two natures—the divine and the human. Hence the 
infinite value of the passion; for the acts are those of the Person! Stu- 
pendousness of this truth—that He who suffered was God. Had it not 
been revealed as a fact we could never have conceived its possibility. 

II. Why had He to suffer? For us men and for our salvation. Be- 
cause of sin. What must be the nature of sin to have needed such an 
atonement? Moreover, we must never forget that it was for our sins— 
yours and mine; for He loved me and delivered Himself up for me. 

III. What moved Him thus to suffer freely? The answer in one 
word: Love. And He loves us still. He shows this by the constant ap- 
plication, through the Sacraments, etc., of the fruit of His passion to 
individual souls. Why do we still sin, and why are we ungrateful? From 
want of reflection. The saints were constantly meditating on the passion; 
hence the energy of their love. If we were more like them in this we 
should not fall into sin; but should give Jesus the love which He asks 
from us. 


The whole Christian world, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, is 
about to turn its eyes towards Calvary, to witness the great tragedy 
that there took place; the greatest, most moving tragedy that the 
world has ever known. During the coming days, all devout Chris- 
tians will follow in spirit, scene by scene, event by event, the history 
of the sufferings of Jesus—that history which teaches us so much of 
the love of God, and of the terrible malice and evil of sin. It is my 
intention to-day to suggest to you, with God’s help, some few 
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thoughts that may be of assistance to you in your pious meditations 
on this great subject ; that may by God’s grace help you to meditate 
with good results to your souls. We are about to follow Our Divine 
Lord through all His sufferings; watching Him, listening to His 
words, trying to learn to know Him, love Him and imitate Him. 
Let us begin by raising our minds and hearts to God, begging the 
grace of the Holy Spirit that we may learn well the lessons that He 
would have us learn—the lesson of faith and hope in the great salva- 
tion purchased for us at so dear a price; the lesson of love for that 
God “who spared not His only begotten Son,” and for Him who 
“became obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.” Let us 
pray to know something of the infinite depth of divine love for men; 
something of the horrible evil of sin which required so great an 
atonement. Throughout our meditation on the Passion, dear 
brethren, we may with profit keep three thoughts constantly before 
our minds :— 

First—Who it is that suffers. 

Second—Why He had to suffer. 

Third—What it was that moved Him thus freely and willingly to 
suffer. 

First, then, who is it that suffers? We are going to watch Him 
through the events of that last week of His earthly life—Holy Week. 
We shall see His entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday; meek and 
riding upon an ass. We shall watch Him and listen to Him giving 
His last lessons in the temple, on the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. We shall gaze upon Him in spirit, at the Last Supper, 
and shall see Him giving His sacred Body and Blood to the apostles 
under the outward form of Bread and Wine. We shall watch Him 
bowed down in agony, pale, trembling, sweating blood in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. We shall see Him basely betrayed by one of 
His chosen apostles, sold to His enemies for a paltry sum, brought 
before unjust judges ; condemned, scourged, insulted and cruelly ill- 
treated by the soldiers, mocked, crowned with thorns, spat upon. 
We shall follow Him along the Way of the Cross, till at last we 
shall see Him nailed fast to the shameful tree, where He will hang 
for three long hours of agony; and finally we shall hear His last 
cry, and see Him draw His last breath. 

And who is He that goes through all this? To the crowds who 
surround Him, He is but a man; a wonderful man, indeed, but only 
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a man. A man, too, whose life has turned out a failure, in spite 
of the wonderful deeds He has done, in spite of the devotion which 
He has aroused in the hearts of His followers. A failure—ending in 
a criminal’s death. And if we had been there, we should have seen 
in Him the form and features of a man only. But who in very 
truth is He who suffers? 

He is the eternal, mighty God, the Maker and Lord of heaven and 
earth ; the Word and Son of the Father, proceeding from Him from 
all eternity. 

Faith pierces the veil of flesh beneath which God our Lord hid 
Himself; and in Him we see God made Man; a divine Person, the 
eternal word, having two natures, a human nature which He took 
from the Blessed Virgin His mother, a divine nature which He had 
from all eternity. He is at once God and Man, truly God and truly 
Man; but only One Person—Jesus Christ, the Word of God made 
flesh. 

And what is the result of this mysterious joining together of the 
divine and human natures in One Person—what is the result espe- 
cially in regard to His sufferings? The result is that all He did, all 
He said, and, in His Passion all He suffered and His very death 
itself were the words and deeds, the suffering and death of our God, 
in a human nature assumed by Him as His instrument in all He did 
for us. 

You know that I, who speak to you, have a human nature. Now, 
when I am speaking to you, you do not say that it is my nature 
speaking ; you say that I, the person, speak to you. So, when our 
blessed Lord did anything in His human nature, it was not merely 
His human nature doing it—it was done by the Person to whom 
that nature belonged ; and that person is God. And it is this fact, the 
fact that the human nature of Our Lord was the instrument of His 
divine personality, that gives to His Passion its infinite value in the 
sight of God. 

So, then, when in our meditations on the Passion we ask our- 
selves “Who did this?” the answer is: “My Lord and God; my 
Maker, the Lord of all things.” 

Dear brethren, when we really give ourselves to reflection on this 
truth, how stupendous it seems! Think of the indignities which 
Our Lord suffered; think of the scourging; think of that sacred 
face all filthy with the vile spittle of the soldiers; and then say to 
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yourself—this is my God who is thus stripped and scourged till He 
is covered with blood: that face, all defiled as it is, is the face of my 
God. He who stands there and permits Himself to be mocked and 
insulted is God. He could call a legion of angels to destroy His 
enemies—nay, with one breath of His divine anger He could blast 
them to destruction. Indeed, had not He Himself proved by His 
works, and above all, by the crowning miracle of His resurrection, 
that He is God; were it not for faith, with all the abundant securi- 
ties which God has given us, not only in the Holy Scriptures, but 
in the continued and continuous energizing of the divine power of 
Jesus in the history of His true church, we could hardly have con- 
ceived the possibility that this was God who suffered thus. 

But we will go on to the second thought that we should keep in 
mind as we meditate upon the Passion of Our Lord. Why had He 
to suffer? 

Dear brethren, you know why. What says the Creed that we 
sing every Sunday in the mass? “Who for us men, and for our 
salvation came down from Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man; was crucified also 
for us; suffered under Pontius Pilate, and was buried.” For us 
men, and for our salvation. Why do we need salvation? Because 
we have sinned; because by sin we have lost God and heaven, and 
deserved hell. Look at the crucifix, and say to yourself, “Were it 
not for that, I could never be saved.” Look again and say, “Were it 
not for sin, that need never have taken place.” What must sin be, 
dear brethren? We often hear in sermons and read in pious books 
of the awful malice of sin—how it offends the goodness of God; 
how it deserves hell; how it cuts us off from God, our only good; 
but there is something that, more vividly and more effectually than 
anything else, will bring home to us the fearful evil of sin—and 
that is the crucifix. What does it come to? It comes to this—that 
sin, wilful, mortal sin, is such a hideous evil in God’s sight that He 
would not forgive it till a terrible price had been paid. And what 
was that price? “God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son;” and that Son so loved us that He did not refuse to 
come and pay the price. Yes, before God’s eternal necessary justice 
could forgive; before that terrible evil of sin could be done away, 
God the Father sent His beloved Son, whom from all eternity He 
loved with all the infinite strength of love divine; sent Him in 
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human form to earth, and laid on Him the iniquities of us all. And 
then He punished that Son, the all holy innocent one. He poured out 
upon the Son of His love the heavy, bitter punishments of that most 
just anger which we deserved. Oh, what must sin be if it made God 
thus punish His well-loved Son? Oh, what must sin be that did to 
death the Lord of life? Oh, what must sin be that so cruelly treated 
the most Holy One, the most compassionate and loving Jesus, who 
all His life went about doing good? 

And, dear brethren, there is something else that we must never 
forget. That bitter suffering and death was for ME and for you, for 
each one of us singly. Every one of us can look at Jesus in His 
sufferings and truthfully say, “He is doing this for ME; because of 
My sins. My sins drew from Him that agonizing sweat of blood; 
my sins mocked and scourged Him: I, wretched sinner that I am— 
I nailed Him to the cross and slew Him there. You know, dear 
brethren, that when Our Lord comes to us in Holy Communion, He 
is not divided amongst the many who receive Him. Each one of us 
receives Him whole and entire; many together do not receive more 
than one. Similarly in His Passion—it is all for each one. St. Paul 
teaches us this in the words of my text. “He loved me, and de- 
livered Himself up for me.” Thus then, when we ask the question, 
“Why had He to suffer this,” the answer is not merely “Because of 
sin,” but because of my sins. 

For me; to atone for my sins; to obtain forgiveness from God 
for my most wretched sins. If ever in our lives we have sinned, 
we must look at the crucifix and say, That is my work; that is my 
doing ; and even if we had never committed actual sin, we should 
still have to say—That was for me, to draw me out of the state 
of original sin in which I was born, to win for me that sanctifying 
grace of Baptism without which I could never have been saved. 

Yes; it is all for me; to save me from hell; for me, to teach me 
what a shocking and dreadful thing is a mortal sin; for me, to teach 
me to do penance for my past sins and to strive earnestly to avoid 
sin in the future; for me, to give me great hope and courage, when 
I remember that He has so abundantly redeemed me, and that all 
His Passion is added to my poor, weak prayers and efforts; for me, 
to make me love Him and thank Him; for me, to teach me the worth 
of my soul which He has bought and redeemed from the devil at so 
great a price.* 


*Note.—This passage is taken from F. Gallwey’s “Watches of the Passion,” 
to which book I have also to acknowledge indebtedness in the preparation 
of this sermon in general. 
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And now, dear brethren, let me go on to the third thought that 
we must have in mind as we follow Our Lord along the way of suf- 
fering. What motive had He? What made Him willing to endure 
all this for our salvation? What was it that could move the God of 
heaven and earth to “empty Himself ;” to “take upon Him the form 
of a servant ;” to walk this earth in human flesh ; to lead a poor, hum- 
ble, despised life; freely to give Himself up into the hands of His 
enemies that they might work their wicked will upon Him? What 
made Him willing to die that shameful death; the death of an out- 
cast criminal; a death no Roman citizen was allowed to suffer? Was 
it the goodness, the excellence of those whom He came to save? 
No; for they were a sinful race. Was it that they were his friends? 
No, for when we were His enemies He came to redeem us. What 
then was it? The answer is in one word. LovE; DIVINE LOVE; PITY- 
ING LOVE; love of us; love of you; love of me. 

Dear brethren, a modern spiritual writer has most truly and most 
wisely said that the day a man truly grasps this great truth of faith— 
that Jesus so loved me, that He came to die for me, is a blessed day 
in that man’s life. “He loved me, and delivered Himself up for me.” 

And, blessed truth, He loves me still; He loves me now; as much 
and as well as ever, even as He did when He knelt in an agony of 
prayer for me, or hung for me upon the cross. Let us not forget 
this. He is “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever” 
(Heb. xiii. 8). He never changes. He is ever and always the same 
dear friend; the best and dearest friend of all. “I have loved you,” 
He says, “with an everlasting love.” And He shows this present 
love in many ways; in ways that are the blessed results of His Pas- 
sion. All that He does for us in His holy church shows it. One by 
one He takes each single soul, and by the holy Sacraments and other 
means of grace, provides for individual salvation and applies to each 
and every one the fruit of His sacred passion. And now, dear 
brethren, is it not a wonderful thing, a strange thing, that believing 
all this, believing that Jesus Christ, who suffered, is Our God; be- 
lieving that He suffered for our sins, for your sins and for mine; 
believing that it was His pitying love for you and me that led Him 
to the Cross; and that He loves us still as much as ever He did—is 
it not, I say, a marvelous and strange thing that we are still so cold 
towards Him, yes, and still so sinful? And it is because we love 
Him so little that we give way to temptation and sin against Him. 
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How is it, then, that we are so cold, so ungrateful, so unloving, and 
therefore so sinful? Dear brethren, it is because we do not think 
enough about these things, about our dear Lord and His sacred pas- 
sion. Who are the great heroes of Jesus Christ; those saints 
filled with an energy of divine love that has made imperishable marks 
upon the world’s history; men like Francis; women like Teresa— 
they are the ones whose continual study was the Cross of Christ. 
To-day, perhaps, after meditating upon the Passion, we, too, feel 
divine love burning in our heart—but, to-morrow, unless we renew 
these thoughts we shall forget ; the flame of love will die down again. 
In a few days, perhaps, when some strong attractive temptation 
comes we shall, perhaps, give way, with never a thought of Jesus 
and His sufferings; and the smouldering spark of love that still re- 
mains will be extinguished by mortal sin. Why? It is because we so 
SELDOM think of Jesus and of all He has done for us, that these 
things take no lasting hold upon our hearts. If we thought of these 
things oftener, if we often read and prayed and pondered over the 
love and passion and death of our dear Lord, our minds would be- 
come taken up with Him; we should be more like the saints; and 
when temptation came the thought of Jesus crucified for love of us 
would stay us from sinning. 

Beg of Him that during this holy passion-tide, the grateful and 
compassionate remembrance of His love, His passion, and His 
death may enter deeply into our souls, so that we may learn to 
give Him that for which, with outstretched arms, He pleads upon 
His Cross—the true love of our inmost hearts. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTIONS TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


VIII.—Tue Sacrep HEART IN THE CHURCH. 


III.—Duty. 


1. A loving heart is a dutiful heart. Now, the first duty of lovers 
of the Sacred Heart is ever to work and pray that “the kingdom of 
God,” wherein alone it is duly honored, worshipped and loved, “may 
come.” Though ever at hand, yet, alas! there are many souls and 
groups of souls—whole nations, in fact, to whom it is an unknown 
and far-off land. The voice of its heralds is as of one “crying in the 
wilderness.” May we not be at fault? May not we, as children of 
the kingdom, fail in our duties to the kingdom and its king? What 
do we do to promote the interests of the Sacred Heart? Cut off 
from the Church—parted from Christ its head and the Holy Ghost 
its soul—a person is dead and lost spiritually. Have we ever done 
anything in life to keep souls in the ark of salvation or kept others 
from going out? Have we been, in any true sense of the term, “our 
brother’s keeper?” Bear in mind, we owe to the Church the duties 
of subjects and children in the highest and most ideal sense of the 
term. 

2. To the Church militant, therefore, we owe loyalty. Apart from 
being a duty, it is the highest form of patriotism; for the Church is 
the empire of the Sacred Heart, not based on ruthless tyranny or 
vaulting ambition, but on light and love, on the sway of Him, who 
was and is “meek and gentle of heart.” There is nothing narrow, 
selfish, or exclusive in this form of patriotism. It is simply devoted 
love of Christ and his brethren. This love must be practical. 

Say not that you can do little or nothing to extend the kingdom of 
God. Each one surely may do two things to prove his loyalty. He 
can, in the first place, show himself a good citizen and soldier, and 
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next influence for good those with whom he comes into immediate 
contact. Those we love, the members of our own family circle, are 
or ought to be living members of the Church militant. Can we do 
nothing, were it only by example, to help them to be better and more 
loyal? 

3. Again, we owe a duty of zeal, sympathy, and prayer to the 
Church suffering in purgatory. The holy souls imprisoned there are 
fellow members with ourselves in “the kingdom of God.” They are 
finally sure of election, and are undergoing the last cleansing, that is 
to fit them to gaze forever in imperishable joy on the face of the 
Eternal. They long with unspeakable ardor to join the Church tri- 
umphant and reach at last the term of their wanderings, their home 
in God. For this very reason they are especially dear to the Sacred 
Heart. 

They can not help themselves, and therefore appeal to us to come 
to their aid by prayer. Here is a great field of labor. Here is bound- 
less scope for charity to the least, i. e. the most helpless of Christ’s 
brethren. 


4. Furthermore, we are joined to the Church triumphant by the 
bond of the communion of saints. We are one in holy love with “the 
souls of the just made perfect,” over whom the Sacred Heart, in un- 
dimmed splendor, reigns in undisputed sway. They are the fruits 
of His conquest over sin and death. They are the joy and glory and 
triumph of “the Lamb that was slain, but now liveth, to make inter- 
cession for us.” We owe to this “assembly of the elect” the duty of 
hope. The Church is our “pedagogue,” to lead us to Christ. We 
are but in the militant or preparatory stage of training for the day 
of vision. Shall we reach it? Yes, for we have confidence, and this 
is our duty and the fruit of our meditation, that he who began the 
good work in our souls will himself perfect it (Phil. i. 6). 

5. To the love of the Sacred Heart we owe the priceless treasure 
of being members of “the house of the Lord, prepared in the top of 
the mountain and exalted above the hills” (Is. ii. 2). We are in the 
net of the fisherman. We are of the Lord’s kingdom. We are of the 
“many nations and peoples that have said, let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob, and He will 
teach us his ways, and we will walk in his paths” (Is. ii. 3). Mark 
and apply the concluding words, “we will walk in his paths.” Let us 
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be of the Church and not merely in it. Let us be living members, not 
dead branches. Let us be united both in body and soul, to the 
Sacred Heart in holy grace, and in the bonds of living faith, hope 
and charity. 





PALM SUNDAY. 
SHORT SERMON. 


Lo, THE Lorp CoMETH TO THEE. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


SYNOPSIS.—Jesus went to the people of Jerusalem, although He knew that 
a few days later they would clamor for His death. So does He come to 
us, although we make Him suffer by our sins. Confession the great 
spring of grace in which we may cleanse our hearts to make them worthy 
of the reception of Our Lord in Holy Communion. 


The hour of suffering and death had come at last, and Jesus en- 
tered Jerusalem for the last time, and allowed the people to do 
homage to Him as the Messias. Then were fulfilled the words of 
the prophet : “Tell ye the daughter of Sion: Behold thy king cometh 
to thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass.” Though He knew that His 
enemies sought to kill Him; in spite of the fact that it was known 
to Him that the same multitudes now crying: “Hosanna to the son 
of David: Blessed is he that cometh in. the name of the Lord: Ho- 
sanna in the highest!’ would only a few days later shout “Crucify 
Him! crucify Him!” in spite of all that He entered Jerusalem as 
the King of Peace and took compassion on the people. And the 
same Jesus is anxious, especially in these blessed days of the Paschal 
time, to enter our hearts and give us His peace, notwithstanding 
the fact that we, too, by committing sin, have had a share in the 
crucifixion. We are commanded by the Church to purify our hearts 
from sin during Paschal time and to receive the Lord in the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist. The commandment of the Church 
bids you to confess and to receive Holy Eucharist at least once a 
year, at Easter time. This does not mean that it is the wish of the 
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Church that we should not also receive the Sacraments frequently 
during the year. Many Christians, unfortunately, content them- 
selves with receiving the Sacraments only at Easter time, and never 
during the rest of the year think of purifying their heart from sin 
and of approaching the table of the Lord. And yet all these indif- 
ferent and indolent Christians expect to be saved. I tell you that 
the frequent reception of the Sacraments is a mark of belonging to 
the chosen of God. 

To Confession we may apply the words of the Lord: “There is a 
shame that bringeth sin and there is a shame that bringeth glory 
and grace” (Eccl. iv. 25). And of Holy Communion Christ has 
said: “This is the bread which cometh down from heaven: that if 
any man eat of it, he may not die. If any man eat of this bread he 
shall live forever” (John vi. 50, 52). The frequent, worthy recep- 
tion of these Sacraments is, therefore, a sign of grace and life. 

If a distinguished guest is expected for a visit, or if a feast is to 
be celebrated, great efforts are usually made to clean the house 
thoroughly and to adorn it in the best possible manner; if a house 
is left uncleaned for any length of time, it is in no condition to re- 
ceive a distinguished guest, or to have a feast there celebrated. So 
it is with the heart; and Christ, the sublime King of kings, will not 
come to your heart if you do not cleanse it from the filth of sin. 
Are you depending upon a deathbed repentance? St. Gregory of 
Tours relates that in France there lived a certain boy who led so 
pious and holy a life that he was considered a saint. Out of rever- 
ence for him, his living apartment was not used for a long time 
after his death. In the meantime dust and filth gathered there and 
one day this boy appeared to the servant of the house and bade him 
to clean the room. Now if this saintly boy, one of the elect, would 
not tolerate dust and filth to gather in a place where the Lord had 
spent so many hours with him, how improper is the negligence of 
those who are unconcerned for the filth in their hearts, which should 
be the dwelling of God, or who postpone a cleansing from sin 
to the hour of death! This carelessness is not only improper, but it 
is to be feared that such careless and indifferent Christians will not 
obtain the grace necessary for their conversion, and that they will 
not enter into the glory of God. Of all the lepers in Israel none was 
cleansed but Naaman the Syrian, because he obeyed the command 
to go and wash himself in the Jordan, and we shall not be cleansed 
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from the leprosy of sin unless we purify our hearts at the spring of 
grace offered us in the Holy Sacraments. 

Regarding Holy Communion it must be evident that we cannot be 
friends of Christ unless we receive Him into our hearts. How can 
we succeed in conquering the inordinate desires and sinful inclina- 
tions that beset us almost daily, when we approach the Sacraments 
but once a year? If we so seldom partake of the bread of life, it is a 
matter of course that we are often open to temptations and to the 
danger of committing sin, and that we find ourselves often in the 
state of sin. If we approach the Sacraments often during the year, 
we shall gain the strength to overcome our inordinate desires and 
inclinations, to exterminate our bad habits and to persevere in 
virtue, and after such a life, when the hour of death comes, we may 
hope for life everlasting. “If one has been wounded,” says St. Am- 
brose, “he seeks to be cured; our wound is sin, the remedy is the 
most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist.” ‘As the branch,” says 
our Saviour, “cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, 
so neither can you, unless you abide in me. I am the vine; you the 
branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit: for without me you can do nothing. If any one abide 
not in me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall wither, and 
they shall gather him up, and cast him into the fire, and he burneth” 
(John xv, 4-6). 

Therefore, my dear brethren, do not be content with receiving Our 
Lord into your hearts only during Paschal time, but receive Him 
oftener. “Many Christians,” says St. Augustine, “are damned, be- 
cause they seldom or never went to Confession. As often as you go 
to Confession you arise from death to life, from sin to grace, and 
consequently to eternal life.’ And St. Rupert says: “Whoever is 
wanting of this heavenly bread, is weak and death overtakes him.” 
But those who often partake of this heavenly bread are immortal 
and they will be counted among the band of the elect, in heaven 
where peace eternal reigns. Amen. 
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EASTER SUNDAY. 


SHORT SERMON. 
It Is Not Now as YESTERDAY. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“He is risen, he is not here.”—Mark xvi. 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—“Tt is not now as yesterday” an ancient saying, found repeatedly 
in the Bible. The change in the Church this morning from its appear- 
ance during Holy Week. What does the change mean? - Take part in 
the Resurrection of Christ by a resurrection of your souls from sin to 
a life of grace, so that you also may exclaim, “It is not now as yesterday.” 

In ancient times whenever some great change in persons or things 
occurred, people used to say: “It is not now as yesterday and the 
day before.” Thus we read in the Bible that Jacob said to his 
wives, Lia and Rachel: “I see your father’s countenance is not 
towards me as yesterday and the other day” (Gen. xxxi. 5), and 

Jonathan called out to his companions: “Let us arise and fight 

against our enemies: for it is not now as yesterday and the day 

before” (I. Mach. ix. 44). If we look about us this day we also 

must say: “It is not now as yesterday and the day before.” A 

great change has taken place, a change for the better. Let us con- 

template this change, and may the Lord grant us His grace. 

Behold the change in this church. “It is not now as yesterday and 
the day before.” Yesterday and the day before the altar was de- 
prived of its adornments, the blessed Sacrament had been removed 
from the tabernacle, the pictures of our Saviour were veiled, 
everywhere we saw the marks of sorrow; the bells ceased to ring, 
we did not hear the accustomed organ peals, and truly might the 
words of the prophet Jeremias have been applied: “The ways of 

Sion mourn, because there are none that come to the solemn feast: 

all her gates are broken down: her priests sigh: her virgins are in 

affliction, and she is oppressed with bitterness” (Lam. i. 4). 

To-day, however, it is not as yesterday and the day before, the 

Church, like Judith, has “taken off her haircloth, and adorned her- 

self with all her ornaments” (Judith x. 3). The chimes are again 
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ringing and the joyful alleluia will not cease. Even the people put 
on their best attire and in Christian homes this day is celebrated in 
an especial manner. Let us in spirit go to Jerusalem, the Jewish 
capital. It is not now as yesterday and the day before. Then there 
was darkness all over the place. “And, behold, the veil of the temple 
was rent in two, from the top even to the bottom, the earth quaked, 
- the rocks were rent, the graves were opened: and many bodies of 
the saints, that had slept, arose” (Matt. xxvii. 51, 52). To-day all 
fear, all sorrow has vanished ; nature seems more beautiful, joy and 
exultation reign among the faithful: for Christ, the Creator of all 
things, He is verily risen from the dead. Let us go outside the city 
gates to visit the grave in which the body of Christ had been laid. 
Even here is it not now as yesterday and the day before. Yester- 
day and the day before the body of Christ was here, wrapt in clean 
linen cloth, placed in the sepulchre: but this holy Body is here no 
longer; instead we meet a youth clothed with a white robe sitting 
on the brink. But we do not seek this young man, we seek Christ. 
The angel at the grave, however, tells us: “He is risen, he is not 
here.” Let us ask him about the Lord. He answers: “It is not now 
as yesterday and the day before; yesterday and the day before we 
mourned because of the sorrowful death of Our Lord and God; 
to-day, however, we rejoice for He is risen from the dead. Go to 
Galilee; there you shall see Him. Yesterday and the day before 
He was covered with wounds, disfigured by blood and bruises, 
to-day we see Him glorified and transfigured, a glorious and ma- 
jestic figure, immortal and holy.” Indeed, it is not now as yester- 
day and the day before; all is new and has changed for the better. 

It is but just, therefore, that we also be transformed in spirit, and 
that our souls be attired with a glorious garment. Fields and 
meadows, gardens and forests seem to shine in new splendor; how 
then dare we remain idle? “As Christ is risen from the dead by the 
glory of the Father,” exclaims the apostle, “so we also may walk 
in newness of life” (Rom. vi. 14), and again: “Be renewed in the 
spirit of your mind: and put on the new man, who according to 
God is created in justice and holiness of truth” (Eph. iv, 23, 24). 
In order to walk in the newness of life, all filth of sin and vice must 
be removed, you must clothe yourself in justice and holiness of 
truth and keep the commandments of God. This, as St. Paul 
says, is the only sign by which we may know we have truly risen 
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from the grave of sin. “It is not enough,” says St. Paul, “that we 
repent and confess our sins only, and to all appearances are con- 
verted, but it is required that we lead a new life, avoiding sin and 
its occasion, and keeping the commandments of God.” Christ, says 
St. Thomas of Villanova, intimated this, when, after His resurrec- 
tion, He appeared to Mary Magdalen in the guise of a gardener. 
In the springtime the gardener trims his garden, removes weeds 
and plants useful vegetables and beautiful flowers. Christ ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalen in the guise of a gardener, to indicate that 
we must tend the garden of our hearts by removing the weeds of 
sin and bad habits, and that we must cultivate the seed of virtue, in 
other words, start upon a new life. 

Let us heed the warning of Our Lord. Do not be content to re- 
pent and confess your sins and promise amendment, at your Easter 
confession, but strive to keep your promise. Avoid sin, avoid the 
occasion of sin, purify your hearts from bad habits and strive to 
walk in the newness of life, so that the change in your hearts from 
sin to grace may make you joyfully exclaim: “It is not now as yes- 
terday!” Even as Christ has risen from the dead to the glory of 
heaven so let us rise from the grave of sin and lead a new life so 
that the Resurrection of Christ may lead us to life everlasting. Amen. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MC SORLEY, C.S.P. 


“After I shall be risen again I will go before you.”—Mark xiv. 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—When we recall the fact of Christ’s resurrection, we begin to 
ask ourselves why He did not remain with mankind. We find an answer 
in His wish to direct man’s attention from the present to the future. The 
inadequacy of the present is a lesson we all need; for every one of us is 
inclined to rest in the visible world at hand and to pay too little attention 
to that greater world which is unseen. By flashing before man’s sight the 
vision of divine perfection and then vanishing away with an invitation to 
man to follow, Christ gave us an inspiration which avails to steady us in 
doubt, to strengthen us in temptation, to console us in sorrow, and to 
encourage us in our strivings for holiness. We may see the activity of 
this inspiration, not only in the life of individuals, but in the way it trans- 
formed a pagan world, worshipping the present, into a Christian, follow- 
ing divine ideals, which are capable of realization only in the hereafter. 
And so Easter, reminding us of the Christ who has gone before, reminds 
us that we must not rest here, but must follow after. 


To recall the fact of the Incarnation of God is to experience a 
thrill of joy; to realize that Jesus Christ is no longer visibly with 
us is to be overcome with a sense of keenest regret and disappoint- 
ment. And then the inevitable question arises: Why should Christ 
have been given to that generation and not to this? Why did He 
burst the shackles of death and rise from the tomb if not to bless the 
earth forever with His presence? Indeed, why should He ever have 
assumed a body of flesh at all, unless because of his resistless desire 
to live as a man among men; unless it was His dearest wish to be 
always uplifting humanity by the inspiration of His word and His 
example? 

When we study over these questions, however, we reach this 
conclusion: That Christ came in human form chiefly for the pur- 
pose of awakening man to a sense of His divine possibilities ; that He 
rose visibly from the dead in order to bear witness to the truth of 
this message; that he vanished into the unseen world again as if to 
emphasize the fact that the battle is still unwon and human per- 
fection still unattained, and to show that only in the hereafter, in the 
life beyond the tomb, can we arrive at the real goal of our existence 
and be finally delivered from the labor and the struggle of these 
present days of trial. Belief in Christ now implies a facing toward 
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the future, a confession of the inadequacy of the present. Only in 
another state of existence and at a distant-time, shall the reward 
of the disciple be given, and the wage of the laborer be paid; then 
and there only shall the weary rest, and the soldier be free to lay 
down his arms. The immediate purpose of Christ’s earthly existence 
was fulfilled, when once He had flashed the vision of a perfect life 
before humanity’s wondering eyes. Forever after, His figure and 
His story would be sure to break in upon the dreams of a slumbering 
world and trouble its self-contentment. The risen Christ could 
never be wholly forgotten; and so long as that lesson was haunting 
human memories, never could the present, the visible, the merely 
natural, suffice to quench the thirst in the soul of man. 

And of all lessons is not the inadequacy of the present that we 
need most to be taught? What else is the matter with us, but that 
we are petty, and short-sighted, and small-minded; that we fail to 
view things with eternal eyes? If man is ever to realize his destiny, 
he must learn to appreciate the insignificance of the present except 
as the symbol and vehicle of the future; he must know that the 
supreme end of his endeavor is in this life necessarily unattainable. 

Carpe diem! Eat, drink and be merry! Seize the day as it flies! 
Be not involved in that most tragic fate of the men who save up 
for a future they are never to behold! Such is the world’s philoso- 
phy, based on an instinctive tendency of human nature. 

See it betrayed by the babe with his shining toy, unconscious for 
the moment of any greater interest than to be happy at his play. 
See it in the youth aglow with his first success. See it in the radiant 
maiden, treading the rose-strewn paths of virgin love. See it in 
every man with his riches and his friendship and his kindred. All 
alike are contented in the present and careless of the future; they 
think they already have in their grasp the elements of perfect joy; 
they forget the unseen and unattained. But if we thus neglect the 
ideal, as we are apt to do, and dwell instead upon the fullness and 
richness of our present possessions; if the supernatural grows dim 
in proportion as we become familiar with the glory and the treasures 
of the physical world; if we are led to liken ourselves to the plants 
which grow and the beasts which breed, without restraint for the 
present or concern for the future; then, indeed, have we sore need 
of some divine influence which shall lift us up out of the mire of this 
spiritual desolation and set us upon a height where we may again 
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behold the littleness of earth and the measureless expanse of heaven. 
Humanly speaking, it is only when the hair is gray, when age has 
come and life is almost over, that men begin to realize how hope- 
lessly elusive is the happiness promised by wealth and fame and 
love and power; how vain are the pursuits in which youth and 
freshness have been wasted ; how truly the real value of life lies in its 
opportunities for the accomplishment of invisible, ideal, eternally 
enduring results. It is to forestall the bitter experiences of a wasted 
life and to induce men in time to direct their efforts toward the 
proper end, that Christ goes before them and invites them on. 

Christ willed to bestow upon us a new conception of life, to erect 
a new scale of values. He gave to men’s eyes a new perception of 
spiritual beauty; He stirred men’s souls with a new discontent; He 
made it forever impossible that His disciples should be satisfied with 
the things produced by earth. Into their hearts He flung the dart 
of a divine ambition ; before their sight He flashed the vision of their 
Godlike possibilities. To the meanest of human creatures was 
granted the assurance of one day sharing in the life of God. Man 
was spurred on by the promise; his way was lighted by the heavenly 
vision; and on it all Christ’s resurrection set the seal of infallible 
security. Like the desire of the moth for the star, of the day for 
the morrow, that hope has burned quenchlessly in human breasts as 
men and ‘women have toiled slowly up the heights of more than 
human sanctity. And if they have fainted not, it is because they 
knew that Christ, who had risen from the dead, was going before. 

Sometimes doubt afflicts a man. Then the vision of the risen 
Christ appears. It is as if a whisper from heaven had been uttered 
and the voice of God had commanded us to put away hesitation, to 
cast out fear, to trust in the goodness of the Father who sent us 
Christ and who promises to give Him to us again forever. 

Sometimes a man is tempted. Then the risen Christ speaks to us 
of victory through renunciation and of salvation through the Cross. 
The deceits of sin are exposed in all their miserable untruthfulness ; 
the curtain is raised and our eyes behold the joys of heaven; and 
Jesus is seen again, as Stephen saw Him, at the right hand of the 
Father, looking down with smiling lips and loving gesture, inviting 
us to follow. And what assurance does it not give a man when, in 
the stress of conflict, he thus feels Christ urging and God aiding him. 
What strength comes then to the arm, what hope to the heart! 
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And sometimes we are stricken with sorrow. It may be that an 
unforeseen calamity has fallen upon us and that life is blighted. We 
are reduced from comfort to poverty and actual want. Bodily ills 
or mental torment make existence almost insupportable. Or the 
cruel hand of death has torn a dear one away from us, with possibly 
the added anguish that we were far away and only strangers’ eyes 
could watch and only alien hands could serve the one we loved so 
tenderly. If so, how much it means to us to see beyond the clouds 
a fairer life unmarred by sin or sorrow, to believe that our Saviour’s 
smile is gladdening the heart we were so helpless to console, to know 
that if we remain faithful the day will come when to us also He 
will open the gate of this everlasting paradise. 

And sometimes a man is hungry and thirsty for the things of 
the soul; he is afire with the ambition of righteousness ; his heart is 
set on holiness. When sin sickens us and sanctity attracts, how 
precious is the ideal embodied in the scene of Easter morn, Christ 
rising from the grave, His message of pardon and hope now justi- 
fied eternally, His promises vindicated forevermore. 

Thus, then, has the risen Christ shaped and perfected human 
life, assuaging our griefs, overcoming our difficulties, deepening our 
sense of sin, strengthening our longings for holiness ; for to every one 
who follows Him He promises a good infinitely above all that the 
mind of itself could conceive or the heart ambition. 

Similar to its influence on the individual has been the influence 
of the Resurrection on the world. At this distance of time, it is hard 
for us to realize how greatly the social order was changed by the 
leaven of this inspiration. Yet even the most superficial acquaintance 
with the best men and the noblest institutions of paganism lets us see 
that the pre-Christian age was the day of the dominant and omnipo- 
tent present. Men lived for visible goods. Bread and the public 
games ; war and the power it brought,—these were the things loom- 
ing largest in the general consciousness. In politics, in art, in ethics, 
in religion, the existing generation and the visible horizon bounded 
man’s best and highest interests. The welfare of the State was an 
ultimate end; and by relation to it was every right justified and 
every duty prescribed. Plato and Aristotle, Seneca, Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius, noble, indeed, they were; but we find vital defects 
in their conduct and fatal inconsistency in their principles. Look- 
ing back, we see things glorified through the mist of centuries and 
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in the glamour of an age which has become classical. There is old 
Rome at the head of the world with her ideal of universal military 
conquest practically realized; and truth to tell, each of us feels a 
sense of enthusiasm and exaltation, as we see the flashing eagles 
and catch the glint of sun-tipped lances, as we hear the tramp of 
legionaries and measure the majestic sweep of Roman law. But 
we forget the wailing of the abandoned infants; the shame of the 
unblushing women ; the unspeakable degradation of the slave. There 
is Greece for the eye to rest upon, like a star in the night, like a pin- 
nacle rising out of the silent ocean of antiquity, the fair home of 
philosophy and the temple of art. But her sages treat of the breed- 
ing of men as if of so many cattle, and discuss forms of aesthetic ex- 
pression which must remain forever nameless in an age of Chris- 
tian enlightenment. One need not attempt to show that in the mat- 
ter of personal virtue the individual Christian is always the superior 
of the pagan; but let the two systems be set in contrast. In the 
Roman amphitheatre they confront each other,—here on the benches, 
the intoxicated crowd, delirious, absorbed, fascinated with the present 
shouting, full of savage joy, and with down-turned thumbs demand- 
ing the blood of victims; there on the bloody sands, the little group 
of martyrs waiting serenely for the future. 

Into the dark age of the ascendant present steals Christianity like 
the glow of dawn. Around time is thrown the luminous halo of 
eternity “the light that never was on sea or land.” Out of the human 
soul are evoked unsuspected possibilities. Slowly as figures which 
take shape in the soft, gray gleam of morning, new principles and 
institutions begin to outline themselves. Sublime teachings strike 
root and blossom in the hearts of men. For the first time the abso- 
lute sanctity of human life is impressed on the public consciousness. 
A strange new doctrine is revealed about the dignity of labor and 
the glory of serving. Henceforth in the sight of God, it is under- 
stood, there can be no distinction of persons. A mystic word is 
spoken and forth from the darkness starts a gracious vision, the 
Christian woman, to hover above the race in its progress onward, to 
be the symbol of all things lovely and sacred, to set the halo of 
virginal chastity on the brow of the mother of men. Then begins: 
that long procession of saints, the like of which history never knew- 
before. Paul; and Sebastian, the soldier; and Augustine, philoso- 
pher and penitent; Agnes and Cecilia and Catherine and Joan and 
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Chantal; Francis and Philip and Vincent and Damien. All the old 
nobility of nature remains; and with it, and gracing it, come new 
qualities, strange, striking, and divine,—the fruit of that seed which 
the Gospel had sown in the world. A new influence is at work; 
man’s sleep is disturbed; the luminous figure of the risen Christ is 
haunting his dreams; a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night, this vision goes on before, leading the children of the new 
covenant into the promised land. Caught in the spell of an ideal 
not of earth, we see the face of nature wonderfully transformed ; and 
we fearlessly affirm that as surely as the light of day comes from 
this sun which is shining over our heads, so surely have the blessings 
‘of our civilization come from belief in the risen Christ and from 
response to Christian inspirations. 

And so if the soul be greater than the body and truth fairer than 
a lie; if it is nobler to die a martyr to conscience than to live a 
traitor and a coward; if to love with faithfulness is better than to 
worship lust ; if to render justice to the meanest serf is manlier than 
to slay a helpless enemy, then it is Christ we must thank for those 
ideals of ours which are highest and for those achievements which 
are worthiest to be recorded. 

And Easter reminds us of this; tells us, in a way, why it was ex- 
pedient that Christ should go; let us see what the sending of His 
spirit has done for the individual and for the world. It bids us re- 
member that we have not here a lasting city, but are pilgrims mak- 
ing our journey slowly and with difficulty toward a country which 
is afar. Thither has Christ gone before us; there He has prepared a 
place for us; He Himself is waiting for us there. He, Christ, the 
Lord, who was slain and is alive; who was buried, but is arisen. 
Let us follow Him! 
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LOW SUNDAY. 


SHORT SERMON. 
PROFIT BY THE EXAMPLE OF THE FAILINGS OF THE JUST. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails and put my finger 
into the place of the nails, and put my hand into his side, I will not be- 
lieve.”—John xx. 25. 


SYNOPSIS.—Holy Scripture records the failings of the just for three rea- 
sons: I. That God’s mercy be praised. 2. That we may not depend on 
our own virtue and strength. 3. That we may follow their example and 
do penance when we have fallen into sin. Examples: St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, St. Peter, David, St. Mary Magdalen. 

St. Augustine calls Holy Scripture a beautiful mirror, that flatters 
no one, but sets forth the genuine truth. There we find recognition of 
the good which is found even in the greatest sinner, and censure of 
the defects in even the just man. We have an example of this fact 
in to-day’s gospel. St. Thomas would not believe that Christ had 
risen from the dead, although his brother apostles assured him that 
they had seen the Lord. “Except I shall see in his hands the print 
of the nails, and put my finger into the place of the nails, and put 
my hand into his side, I will not believe.” Why does Holy Scrip- 
ture tell us of this strange failing in an otherwise saintly man, who 
later expiated this fault by the sincerest penance? It is done (1) 
that God’s mercy be praised, (2) that no one may depend on his 
own faculties, and (3) that we may follow the example of this saint 
and do penance when we have been at fault. 

1. Holy Scripture tells us of the failings of the just so that the 
mercy of God, which has sought out the erring sheep and brought 
them back to the true fold, may be praised. For this reason the saints 
did not try to conceal misdeeds of which they had been guilty, being 
of the opinion that through their being saved from the consequences 
of their failings the honor of God would be manifested before the 
world. St. Paul, for instance, writes: “A faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into this world to- 
save sinners, of whom I am the chief. But for this cause have I 
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obtained mercy; that in me first Christ Jesus might shew forth all 
patience, for the information of them that shall believe in him unto 
life everlasting” (I. Tim. i. 15, 16). And what sins had Paul com- 
mitted? He says: “Who before was a blasphemer, and a persecu- 
tor, and contumelious” (Ibid. xiii.). Again he says at another 
time: “Jesus was seen also by me, as by one born out of due time. 
For I am the least of the apostles, who am not worthy to be called 
an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God” (I. Cor. xv. 
8,9). Neither did St. Augustine conceal the sins, errors and faults 
which he had committed before his conversion, but even put down 
their history in a book. He did this in order that the mercy of God 
which had been manifested in him, should be known and praised by 
the whole world. 

2. Holy Scripture tells the defects of the saints, furthermore, 
that no one should rely entirely upon his own virtue and con- 
stancy. If even the saints fell, how can we expect to be secure 
from falling? Therefore, St. Paul advises: “He that thinketh him- 
self to stand, let him take heed lest he fall’ (I. Cor. x. 12). Holy 
Scripture puts before our eyes especially the denial of Peter and the 
stubborn unbelief of Thomas, that we may recognize the weakness 
and inconstancy of human nature, and that we dare not say with 
David: “I shall never be moved ;” for hardly had he said this when 
he was forced to add: “O Lord, thou turnedst away thy face from 
me, and I became troubled” (Ps. xxix. 7, 8). So it was with Peter. 
Shortly before His passion Christ had said to His apostles: “All you 
shall be scandalized in me this night” (Matt. xxvi. 31) ; and Peter 
had protested: “Although all shall be scandalized in thee, I will 
never be scandalized. Yea, though I should die with thee, I will 
not deny thee” (Ibid. xxxiii. 35). After such staunch assurance 
who would have believed that the love of Peter would quickly grow 
cold? But a few hours later when a maid asked him whether he 
was one of the disciples of Jesus, he timidly denied his beloved 
Lord and Master, not once, but three times. The apostle Thomas 
dearly loved the Saviour. This we know, because when the sisters 
of Lazarus sent a messenger to Jesus with the news that Lazarus 
had died, and he said to His apostles: “Let us go into Judea again,” 
the disciples said to Him: “Rabbi, the Jews but now sought to 
stone thee: and goest thou thither again?” Thomas alone, wish- 
ing to encourage his brother apostles, exclaimed: “Let us also go, 
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that we may die with him” (John xi.). Who would have expected 
to see this courageous man seek flight with the others, when his be- 
loved Master was made prisoner, and to find him a doubter when 
Christ had risen from the dead? Nevertheless it is so. Holy Scrip- 
ture relates all this to us, so that we should not rely too much on our 
virtue and strength, but that we watch and pray so as not to fall into 
temptation and sin. Remember this, you, who say so confidently: 
I am old enough to know what I have to do; I shall be on my guard 
not to commit a sin. He who exposes himself to the danger of sin 
will perish, and he that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed 
lest he fall; for we are disposed to evil from childhood, as a conse- 
quence of original sin, and the very first temptation may cause 
the downfall of him who was confident that he would never offend 
almighty God. 

3. Holy Scripture records the imperfections of saints, finally, that 
no one, after he has fallen, may despair, but that he should follow 
their example and rise from his fall a stronger and better man. “The 
knowledge of the falls of the saints,” says St. Ambrose, “is even 
profitable: it has not harmed me, that Peter denied his Master; on 
the contrary, it has profited me that he repented.” St. Augustine 
writes: “We are not given an example to fall, but to rise if we have 
fallen. The weak should not console themselves with the fall of the 
great, but the fall of the great should fill them with fear.” Holy 
Scripture does not tell us of the unbelief of Thomas, that we may 
excuse our sins and faults, but that we may repent of them. 

I will conclude with the words of St. Ambrose addressed to the 
Emperor Theodosius, who, having murdered many hundred inhab- 
itants of the city of Salonica, consoled himself by remembering 
that David had also committed adultery and murder. The saint 
said to him: “Have you followed David in sin, follow him in pen- 
ance.” If you have followed Thomas in unbelief and doubt, if you 
have followed Peter in denying Christ, in inconstancy and timidity, 
if you have followed David in unchastity and voluptuousnsss, go and 
follow them in their penance. Holy Scripture for this very reason 
tells us not only of their failings, but of their repentance as well, so 
that, if we have followed them in sin, we may follow them also in 
penance. “For,” as St. Paul says, “what things soever were written 
were written for our learning: that through patience and the com- 
fort of the Scriptures, we might have hope” (Rom. xv. 4). Thomas, 
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Peter, David, Mary Magdalen and others who had grievously 
sinned, all these found mercy and forgiveness when they turned to 
Our Lord with a penitent heart, and so shall we find forgiveness if 
we approach the throne of mercy with an humble and contrite 
heart. But above all let us remember that we are miserable and 
weak creatures, and let us avoid all dangers and occasions of sin. 
After Thomas, Peter, David, and Mary Magdalen had risen from 
their fall they were more cautious and persevered till the end. 
Follow their example! Keep the firm purpose of amendment which’ 
you are making at the paschal confession. Watch and pray that 
you enter not into temptation. He who perseveres till the end, 
shall be saved. Amen. 





THE PEACE OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. JAMES A. M. GILLIS, LISMORE, N. S. 
“Peace be to’you.”—John xx. 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The gladsome feast we celebrate and the mes- 
sage of peace which it brings. 

Argument.—God made peace with man in the ancient law, and set 
His arc in the clouds as a sign of this covenant of peace. The peace cf 
God before the coming of Christ was not full and complete, and the rain- 
bow in the arch of heaven did not give that peace of which it was the 
sign. But the blood of the redemption gave the fulness of peace of which 
it is the pledge. Hence in the ancient law nations were hostile to one 
another; family ties were broken and brother quarreled with brother. 
With the redemption came peace and harmony—a beautiful change in the 
morals of the world. Examples from the lives of the early Christians. 

Conclusion—What does the peace of God consist in? How the 
saints of God lived in peace in the face of the most bitter trials. Motives 
to preserve in our hearts this peace, which is above all understanding. 


The gladsome paschal season has arrived, and mourning and 
sorrow—the emblems of penance—find no longer places in the 
liturgy. Joy and hope, suggestive of the Resurrection, mark every 
ceremony of the Church and bear silent testimony to the consoling 
dogma. 

To-day is the first Sunday of the series named after this time of 
gladness, embracing the period of fifty days, the very number which 
in mystic language is taken as the symbol of jubilation, as forty is 
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associated in Scriptural phraseology to punishment and repentance. 
Hence it is highly befitting that the Gospel of this Sunday should 
speak to us of peace, that peace surpassing all understanding which 
is found in the grace of God—the happy fruit of the Saviour’s tri- 
umphant victory over death. 

When the waters of the Deluge subsided upon the earth, and 
the holy patriarch Noe, in solemn thanksgiving, offered holocausts 
upon an altar, as the first fruits of his deliverance from the destroy- 
ing waters, the wrath of the offended Deity was appeased, and the 
beautiful rainbow appeared on the arch of heaven—the emblem of 
peace. God looking with complacency upon the sign of peace, said: 
“This is the sign of the covenant which I give between me and you, 
and to every soul that is with you for perpetual generations. I will 
set my bow in the clouds, and it shall be the sign of a covenant be- 
tween me and between the earth. . . . And I will remember my 
covenant with you. . . . and there shall be no more waters of 
a flood to destroy all flesh” (Gen. ix. 12, et seq.). 

So the Resurrection of the Saviour from the silent tomb is a 
pledge of the everlasting peace established between God and man by 
the sacrifice of Calvary. But the rainbow in the clouds of heaven 
was only indicative of the peace which God made with His crea- 
tures; whereas the Saviour, rising glorious and immortal from the 
sepulchre, gives us Himself, that heavenly peace of which He is a 
pledge. “His empire shall be multiplied and there shall be no end 
of peace. He shall sit upon the throne of David and upon his king- 
dom to establish and to strengthen it, with judgment and with jus- 
tice, from henceforth and forever” (Is. ix. 7). And again: “Let the 
peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, wherein also you are called 
in one body” (Col. iii. 15). 

Hence, before the coming of Christ, sin and its offspring—discord, 
reigned in the hearts of men. The passions, free and unrestrained, 
broke the bonds of peace, and 


Men, filled with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind; 

The land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 


Cain, allowing the dark contagion of envy to rule his heart, rose 
up against his brother and cruelly took his life, bringing upon him- 
self the indelible mark of the murderer, which heaven and earth 
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refuse to conceal; for the voice of the innocent’s blood cried to 
heaven from the earth (Gen. iv. 10). And Cain went forth from 
the face of the Lord as a vagabond and a fugitive upon the earth, 
which had opened its mouth to receive his brother’s blood (Gen. 
iv. II). 

Man hated his fellow man and nation became hostile to nation. 
“And the earth was corrupt before God and was filled with iniquity” 
(Gen. vi. 11). Nor did the Deluge completely drown the seeds of 
discord upon the earth; although God set His arc in the heavens as 
a covenant with man that there should be no more universal flood. 
Sodom and Gomorrha were destroyed by divine wrath; for their 
cry to heaven was multiplied and their sin became exceedingly great 
(Gen. xviii. 20). Family ties were broken and brother quar- 
reled with brother. Esau hated Jacob with a bitter hatred and 
threatened to take his life (Gen. xxvii. 41). David was a great and 
mighty king, and his reign was one of the longest and most glorious 
in the annals of Israel. He was blessed with wealth, and power, and 
the confidence of his people. But wars and bloodshed filled the land. 
Hence when he earnestly desired, as the highest aim of his ambi- 
tion, to build a temple—a permanent dwelling place for God, the 
word of the Lord came to him saying: “Thou hast shed much blood 
and fought many battles, so that thou canst not build a house to my 
name after shedding so much blood before me” (I. Paralip. xxii. 8). 

He, himself, in the midst of his prosperity, surrounded by the 
spoils of war, and while tributary kings and nations lay at his feet, 
forgot his duty towards God, whose power was his shield and pro- 
tection against his enemy; he grievously sinned, and purpled his 
hands in the blood of the innocent to conceal his guilt. Although af- 
terwards, rebuked by the prophet of God, he sincerely repented, yet 
his sin clouded with bitter afflictions the rest of his life. Absalom, 
his favorite son, raised the standard of revolt against him, and while 
engaged in this impious war against his father and lawful king, that 
unnatural son met a miserable death, retreating from the field of 
battle—a just retribution of heaven for his double sin of rebellion 
and filial disrespect. 

His successor on the throne of Israel reigned more peaceably. 
But he, whose marvelous gifts of intellect raised him like a mighty 
Colossus above the wisest that came before or after him, allowing 
full sway to his unbridled passions, fell into the most impious prac- 
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tices of idolatry ; and thus miserably ended, in rebellion against divine 
law, Solomon, the wisest of men, leaving it doubtful to this day 
whether he made peace with God before he died. 

Saul, the first of the royal race of kings who swayed the sceptre 
of Israel, and whom God, by His prophet, anointed prince over his 
inheritance, and whom He delivered from his enemies by the hand 
of David, returned such favors only by the darkest ingratitude. He 
sought by every means to take the life of his benefactor, and finally 
gave himself up to a continued series of evils and crimes. To the 
fury of hatred which he bore against the unoffending David he now 
added the still darker sin of superstition. Being about to give battle 
to the Philistines, and fearing the strength of their arms, he con- 
sulted the sorceress of Endor to find out through her divining art 
what was to be the issue of the battle. The incantations of the im- 
pious woman were anticipated by the power of God. Samuel ap- 
peared and announced to the wicked king his impending doom. The 
next day verified the prediction of the prophet. The army of Israel 
was cut to pieces and the wretched king, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, fell upon his sword and added suicide to his 
long list of crimes. 

Ochozias sat upon the throne of Juda only one year when he was 
slain by Jehu, together with Joram king of Israel (IV Kings viii. 28 
to ix. 27, II. Paral. xxii. 3,9). Queen Athalia murdered the children 
of her own son, and thus sat upon the throne; but her blood in turn 
purpled the sceptre of Juda for one of her grand-children, Joas, who, 
escaped from the slaughter of his brothers, had her slain. After a 
long reign, during which this monarch laid sacrilegious hands on the 
high priest, Zacharias, and put him to death, he himself fell by the 
hands of an assassin. 

Thus on through the centuries among the nations not yet re- 
deemed, the majesty of God, offended by sin, had not established 
that heavenly peace which came through the blood of redemption. 
And not being at peace with God, peace with one another, which is 
begotten of the peace of God, did not exist. 

But the blessed plenitude of time, measured by eternal decree, hath 
arrived, and Jesus Christ the Prince of Peace came to reign. “A 
child is born to us and a son is given to us; and the government is 
upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
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sellor, God the mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince 
of Peace. His empire shall be multiplied and there shall be no end 
of peace” (Is. ix. 6, 7). 

It was therefore highly becoming in the harmony of things that 
He should come to the world at a time of peace among men. The 
mighty empire of Rome had extended its sway to the uttermost limits 
of civilization and its victorious legions were standing guard over 
the gateways of nations. The temple of Janus was closed as a sign 
of the universal peace which reigned and which was proclaimed 
over the earth. It was at such a time of quiet and harmony among 
people that He who was foretold by the prophets as the Prince of 
Peace came to bless the world with His presence. 

At His birth, in the obscure village of Bethlehem, the angelic 
hosts, in accents of joy, proclaimed to the world that gladsome 
peace which He was about to establish between God and man. 
“Glory be to God in the highest and on earth peace to men of good 
will” (Luke ii. 14). That peace, which restores men to the right of 
citizenship of heaven, He valued more than His life. For in the 
beautiful and expressive words of St. Paul “He made peace through 
the blood of His cross” (Col. i. 20). Hence His first words of greet- 
ing to His beloved disciples on that eventful day of His Resurrection, 
when His glorified form appeared to them within the closed doors, 
were the consoling words of that eternal peace of which He is the 
pledge “Peace be to you” (John xx. 19). 

The same blessed words He breathed upon them when He was 
about to appoint them as His ambassadors with the plenitude of ~ 
power to restore the peace of God in the hearts of men by absolving 
the repentant from their sins. “Peace be to you. As the Father hath 
sent me I also send you. . . . Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them” (John xx. 
21-23). When He raised His blessed hands over the sick and the 
afflicted, who appealed to His sympathetic heart, His words gave 
assurance of that exterior quiet and consolation which are symbolic 
of the spiritual calm His grace produces in the soul. His parting 
words were always: “Go in peace.” When He commissioned His 
apostles to work signs and wonders among the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel; to heal the sick, raise the dead to life, cleanse the 
lepers, and cast out devils, He taught them to bless the house they 
entered with the beautiful words of peace, promising them that if 
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such house be worthy the blessing of peace would dwell therein 
(Matt. x. 12). No wonder, then, that such a great change took place 
in the morals of the world with the advent of Christianity. The 
Acts of the Apostles inform us that the early Christians lived in 
the most perfect harmony and peaceful union with one another. 
Brotherly love and Christian charity were their rule of life. So 
harmoniously did they mingle their weal and woe, sorrowing with 
one another in their sorrows, and rejoicing in their joys, that they 
seemed to have but one soul and one heart. “And the multitude of be- 
lievers had but one heart and one soul. Neither did any one say 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his own, but all 
things were common unto them” (Acts iv. 32). So that the Gentiles 
seeing this beautiful unanimity among the Christians uttered in 
astonishment: “Behold, how they love one another; even for their 
worst enemies they have no aversion or hatred, but only benevolence 
and love.” When the holy young man St. Stephen, the first of that 
glorious band of martyrs who passed through the red sea of their 
own blood after the Resurrection of Christ, was in the agony of 
death he fell upon his knees and prayed for his cruel murderers, say- 
ing: “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” (Acts vii. 59). St. 
James the Just, an apostle of Christ, was cast down from the 
pinnacle of the temple by those who thirsted for his blood, but with 
his last breath he prayed for them saying: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” And the great St. Paul says of his 
persecutors: “We are reviled and we bless: we are persecuted and 
we suffer” (I. Cor. iv. 12). 

It is this charity and meekness and heavenly consolation, begot- 
ten of the peace of God, which are the comfort of the saints, and 
which support them in their bitter trials. St. Paul, speaking of him- 
self, says: “I am filled with comfort. I exceeding abound with joy 
in all our tribulations” (II. Cor. vii. 4). St. Peter lies in prison 
bound with chains and doomed to be handed over to the fury of a 
mob who clamored for his death; but he sleeps so soundly and so 
peacefully that he did not wake from his happy slumber until an 
angel striking him in the side raised him up (Acts xii. 7). St. 
Jerome, when death came gently in the wallet of time to call him 
away from his labors, addressed it as his dearest brother, and spoke 
to those who stood by his dying bed in the beautiful words of one 
who sees in death only the peaceful opening of the portals of 
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eternity, ““My friends, do you bring me the news that I must die? 
May God reward you for the happy tidings! Participate in my joys, 
be witnesses of my happiness. Behold the precious moment that 
will make me free forever. O blessed hour of death, sweet, peaceful 
sleep, come and close my eyes!” Truly do the saints experience 
that security which is found in the peace of God. “I will give peace 
in your coasts: you shall sleep and there shall be none to make you 
afraid” (Levit. xxvi. 6). 

And how do we preserve this peace of God in our hearts? We 
find the answer in words of St. Peter, admonishing all to live in har- 
mony with the truths of the Gospel to ensure that longevity of days 
which is the fruit of virtue and a well regulated life. “He that will 
love life and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil and 
his lips that they speak no guile; let him decline from evil and do 
good ; let him seek peace and pursue it” (I. Pet. iii.10, 11). God who 
has arranged all things according to His eternal wisdom and who im- 
planted in the heart of man a thirst after perfect peace, has ordained 
that this innate thirst can be assuaged only by our conforming our 
wills with His divine will. In this, and this alone, consists that in- 
terior peace—the peace of the soul, which promises consolation in 
this world and perfect felicity in the next. This is the true and 
solid happiness, the peace and contentment, which the cares of the 
world will not disturb, nor the course of the years ever change. 
For, in the words of the psalmist, one may exclaim in the joy of 
his heart: “In the beginning, O Lord, thou hast founded the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish; but 
thou remainest ; and all of them shall grow old like a garment. And 
as a vesture thou shalt change them, and they shall be changed. 
But thou art always the selfsame and thy years shall not fail” 
(Ps. ci. 26, 28). Sin alone can break the harmony of peace. 
“There is no rest to the wicked” (Is. xlviii. 22). Therefore avoid 
sin and its proximate occasions, and in the words of the apostle 
“follow after the things that are of peace, and keep the things that 
are of edification one towards another.” Regulate your conduct as 
becoming one who is ever walking in the effulgent light of God’s 
presence. The frequent and earnest remembrance of the omni- 
present God is, as St. Basil says, one of the most effectual means 
against all aberrations and sins. Make a covenant with your tongue 
that you speak nothing that will wound the feelings of others. 
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Exercise patience in your intercourse with them. Let charity, shin- 
ing on the hill of peace, be your beacon to guide you across the 
ocean of life. For remember that “when the ways of man shall 
please the Lord, He will convert even his enemies to peace” (Prov. 


xvi. 7). 
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SHORT SERMON. 
VIGILANCE OVER CHILDREN. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“I am the good shepherd.”—John x. 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Gospel should remind parents that they are the properly 
appointed shepherds over the souls of their children. The necessity of 
vigilance over children, and how to exercise it. The children the seed 
of the Church; they must be protected against the cockle of the enemy. 
Many parents neglectful. Even grown persons need supervision: The 
prodigal son, the Israelites. How much more children. The Lord will 
demand their souls from parents. Keep in mind your responsibilities. 


In to-day’s gospel our Saviour is represented to us as a good shep- 
herd. What does a good shepherd do for his flock? He is ever 
watchful for the welfare of his sheep; he seeks for them the best 
pasture grounds, he defends them against the attack of wild beasts, 
being prepared to sacrifice even his life for his flock. Jesus has 
done this for us, His sheep. He is indeed a good shepherd, and we 
can never thank Him sufficiently for all the blessings He has show- 
ered upon us. In imitation of Christ parents should be the good 
shepherds of their children. Children, my dear Christian parents, 
are sheep, requiring most careful guidance, so that they may not 
err and become a prey to the eternal enemy. You must constantly 
watch over them, trying to keep away from them anything detri- 
mental to their innocence and virtue. How this vigilance should 
be exercised I will explain to you to-day and will point out (1) the 
necessity of the vigilance ; and (2) how it should be exercised. May 
the Lord bless my words. 
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1. The necessity of close vigilance over children is indicated 
in the parable of the seed and the cockle. When the sower fell 
asleep, “his enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheat 
and went his way” (Matt. xiii. 25). Children may be considered 
the seed sown by the Church in holy Baptism, that they may grow 
up in the field of the faith and yield fruit, and the parents are ap- 
pointed guardians over the seed to keep the enemy from sowing 
cockle. Unfortunately, however, we often see children that are bold 
and wicked, and hear them carry on conversations of which even 
adults would have to be ashamed. What is the reason of this de- 
plorable state of affairs? “An enemy hath done this.” While the 
parents, so to speak, were asleep and neglected to watch over their 
children, the devil by means of other wicked children came and 
sowed the cockle of sin in the young hearts, and only too quickly has 
it borne fruit. “The heart of man,” says Holy Scripture, “is dis- 
posed to evil from childhood,” and if it is not watched and guarded, 
wickedness easily takes the upper hand and the good seed is choked. 
When the prodigal son had left the watchful eyes of his father he 
began to live a vicious life. When Moses delayed his return from 
the mount, the Israelites being left without his supervision, re- 
volted against Aaron and said: “Arise, make us gods, that may go 
before us.” “And the people sat down to eat, and drink, and they 
rose up to play” (Exod. xxxii. 6). 

If the want of supervision has such fatal consequences even for 
grown people, what then will become of children, if parents neglect 
to watch over them? Take for example a class at school. As long 
as the teacher is present to control the children and to punish wrong 
doing, they will behave themselves; but no sooner has he turned 
his back when they begin to be boisterous and to do all kinds of mis- 
chief, little caring for resulting punishment if caught at it. Thus 
it is with your children. If you do not look after them, if you 
neglect to hinder them from wrong doing, and if you fail to en- 
courage them to do good they will go from bad to worse. Your vig- 
ilance therefore must extend to all their doings, both in and out of 
the house. 

_ 2, Parents have many cares and worries; but their greatest care 

must be the good education of their children. It is praiseworthy to 
be properly concerned for the temporal welfare, but no riches should 
be so dear to parents as their children, over whose doings they must 
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watch with greatest diligence, to see whether they pray and go to 
church, whether they receive the Sacraments, whether they come 
home at the proper time, whether the servants of the house teach 
them to sin, and if they associate only with good children. When 
Sarah feared that her son Isaac was in danger of sin by associating 
with Ismael she asked Abraham to dismiss Ismael from the house. 
Parents should take this to heart and should dismiss servants if it is 
to be feared that they will lead their children into sin. We read in 
Bible history that the Patriarch Jacob became worried when his 
sons unduly remained away from the house and he sent Joseph 
after them. May parents show a similar solicitude for their chil- 
dren and refuse to let them evade supervision. Unfortunately 
there are parents so careless and indifferent as not to care what 
their children do, or where they spend their time. They not only 
allow them all liberties in the house, but actually are glad when the 
children go out, so as not to be bothered with them. Some, indeed, 
seem more concerned for the welfare of cat and dog, than for son 
or daughter. If the dog is not home at the proper time they rush 
out looking for him, but if a son or daughter has remained out late 
at night they do not think it worth while to even ask where he or she 
has been. Sometimes the neighbors know more about the evil ways 
of the children than their own parents, who are the last to hear of it 
because they do not take the trouble to ask. Examples of the negli- 
gence of parents towards their children are met with almost every 
day. And what is the consequence of this neglect? Children are 
corrupted, do all kinds of improprieties, are led into sin and so be- 
come the disgrace and worry of their parents. How will parents 
fare when Our Lord asks them for the souls of their children? 
They will find the responsibility an awful one, and may possibly 
be eternally lost because they neglected the education of their chil- 
dren. 

My dear Christian parents, keep in mind your responsibility and 
fulfil your duty towards your children. Watch over them, be their 
good shepherd. Remember that the Lord will demand from you the 
souls of your children, and take care lest they be lost. Whether they 
are in or out of doors, whether they are alone or in company, ever 
keep your eyes open, keep strict watch, try and turn away from 
them everything detrimental to virtue, and lead them on to the 
right path. The more careful your vigilance, the more confi- 
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dent you may be that they will not fall into sin, and you may meet 
without fear the final account for the souls of your children which 
the Lord will demand from you. Amen. 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“For I know mine and mine know me.”’—Words taken from the Gospel 
read in the Mass. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The representation of Our Lord as the Good 
Shepherd one of the most ancient we possess. Our Lord in sacred Scrip- 
ture frequently referred to as a Shepherd and we as sheep. 

The difficulty of the Western mind imbued with modern ideas to 
grasp the whole beauty of the parable. Pastoral life as it is to be seen 
in the unchangeable East at the present. The sheep follow and know the 
shepherd, who, in his turn, leads and knows them and sometimes gives 
his life in defence of them. 

II, The parable hardly does justice to Our Lord. (a) Because the 
earthly shepherd must be to some extent selfish. The loss of a sheep is 
the loss of his possession. But in losing us Our Lord suffers no loss, 
since He 1s infinitely rich and great. (b) Because great though the dif- 
ference is between a man and a sheep the difference between Our Lord 
and members of the human race is greater. 

III. Our Lord is now the Good Shepherd. He knows His sheep 
now. (a) The word “mine” used of the baptized. No wickedness 
alters the fact that, while life lasts, we are His. (b) And we know 
Him. The wicked know about Him. They never forget one fact, i. e., 
His intense compassion and mercy. But the good know Him as friends. 
The consolation and peace coming from His society. Words of St. 
Bernard. (c) And He knows our names and calls us by them. Exhorta- 
tion to be careful lest our negligences may cause Him to be sad when He 
mentions, as He can not help doing, our name. 


My dear brethren, no similitude or likeness used by our blessed 
Lord in description of His own character is so well known and so 
universally treasured as that of the Good Shepherd. It is the oldest 
illustration of His tenderness we possess. It was an object of devo- 
tion and a sacred emblem very much beloved long before the crucifix, 
or the representation, so deservedly prized in these days, of the 
Sacred Heart; some of the crumbling stones of Rome still showing 
it distinctly after eighteen centuries. 

The passage in the Gospel is not the only one in Sacred Scripture 
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in which Our Lord is put before us as the Shepherd and we our- 
selves as the sheep. The shepherd has been one of the marks and 
signs by which He should be known, so long previously as the times 
of Isaias, whose lines about Him, in this respect, form some of the 
most beautiful ever penned by that prophet. He says:—‘“He shall 
feed His flock like a shepherd; He shall gather together the lambs 
with His arms, and shall take them up in His bosom, and He himself 
shall carry them that are with young” (Isaias xl. 11). St. Peter, too, 
speaks of Our Lord in this morning’s epistle as the Bishop and 
Shepherd of our souls; and, again, when the same Lord confides us 
to the charge of the prince of the apostles He is still careful to call 
us, “His sheep, His lambs, and His flock.” 

To us the Gospel, and, indeed, the whole of this tenth chapter of 
St. John, loses much of its beauty because we are forced to con- 
sider it out of its Eastern setting, dwelling, as we do, in countries 
where pastoral habits are so different from those of the Holy Land. 
A sheep to us is a somewhat uninteresting animal. It has little of 
that sharp and keen sense which in some beasts approaches so near 
to, and yet is so far from, reason, and which makes them to us so 
attractive. It is easily frightened. It sometimes betrays an absurd 
anxiety in the face of danger, and, yet, when the danger is greatest, 
as when it is about to die, it succumbs almost willingly, and without 
a struggle. The shepherd, too, does not seem to our western ideas 
to be a person capable of very heroic things. With us he is always 
one of those spoken of a little slightingly even by Our Lord as 
“whose own the sheep are not.” And, were the owner of the flock 
to take upon himself the shepherd’s duties, we find it difficult to 
conceive of his risking his life for their defence ; while the suspicion 
is very great within us that what risks he actually did run, small as 
they might be, would be prompted by the thought of the pecuniary 
loss which the damage caused to the sheep would occasion, rather 
than by any feeling of tenderness towards them. 

But this was not so in the country of which Our Lord, during 
His earthly life here, was a member; and travelers assure us that it 
is not so in those parts at the present time. The East, we are told, 
never changes, and what we see there to-day we may be almost cer- 
tain the eyes of our Saviour rested on. There the sheep, we are in- 
formed, are bright, interesting creatures capable of attachment, at 
least to their shepherds. We have the following description, from 
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the pen of one who lived in Palestine for thirty years, of what can be 
witnessed there in this matter almost at any moment. “Our Saviour 
says, (such are His words), that the good shepherd, when he 
putteth forth his own sheep, goeth before them, and they follow. 
This is true to the letter. They are so tame and so trained that 
they follow their keeper with the utmost docility. He leads them 
forth from the fold or from the houses in the villages just where he 
pleases. As there are many flocks in such a place as this, each one 
takes a different path, and it is his business to find pasture for 
them.” The traveler then tells us that the shepherd teaches his 
sheep to follow him; that as they go on their way to the destination 
he has in view, he stops, turns, and calls to them, to remind them of 
his presence ; that, when he calls, they hasten their steps and follow 
on; and that, should another call them, they halt, remain motion- 
less, and, should that other be a perfect stranger, they turn and flee, 
because his voice is unknown to them. This experiment, the writer 
proceeds to inform us, he has himself often made. He speaks of 
the dangers run by the shepherd for their sheep. “I have listened 
with intense interest to their graphic description of downright and 
desperate fights with savage beasts.” The wolf, the panther, the 
leopard come; the thief and the robber do their worst; and the 
shepherd has to submit to blows and wounds, and sometimes to 
death. “A poor faithful fellow,” he goes on to narrate, “last spring, 
between Tiberias and Tabor, instead of fleeing, actually fought three 
Bedawin robbers until he was hacked to pieces, and died among the 
sheep he was defending.” The sheep, we are reminded in this ac- 
count, keep near to their shepherd. Some nearer than the rest are 
specially beloved; some stay farther away, but are careful not to 
go outside the range of his voice; and a few, now and again, wander 
and are lost. “I have repeatedly seen the silly goat or sheep run- 
ning hither and thither and bleating piteously after the lost flock, 
only to call forth from their dens the beast of prey, or to bring up 
the lurking thief who quickly quiets its cries in death.” 

In the foregoing features of pastoral life, as it may be witnessed at 
the present time in Palestine, we can see, indeed, portrayed in vivid 
colors the relationship existing between Our Lord and ourselves. 
But it is by no means a perfect picture. The parable does not at all 
do justice to Christ, the principal character in it. He even sur- 
passes His own representation, the good shepherd. For, not even 
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the tenderest of those men who, as we have been told, will willingly 
lay down their lives for one of their flock, is at all comparable with 
Him. They must have some kind of selfish thought prompting 
them to act; but our Good Shepherd, in all He has done and is still 
doing, has never for a moment considered Himself. He stands 
alone, the perfect example of complete charity which “seeketh not 
her own.” In this He is really far above even the shepherds, 
whom we have just mentioned as cheerfully giving themselves up 
to the robber and the thief in defence of the flock. For, strive as 
we may to eliminate it, our own self will force itself into the very 
best of our actions. We cannot imagine another laying down his 
life for an animal, simply and for the sole reason that he desires 
the dumb creature to live, even if his own life has to pay the price 
of it. Personal considerations must come in, we say. Disinter- 
ested motives, we feel sure, are to be found only on very rare occa- 
sions and then those occasions must be connected with one of our own 
nature—it must be an intelligent creature like ourselves, on whom 
our labor is to be spent. Seldom, even then, are we perfectly un- 
selfish; but when the action wrought or suffered is on behalf of 
lower creation, and particularly when it comes to the question of 
laying down our life for any member of it, we can conceive of no 
other reason than our own selves which would be important enough 
to prompt us to act. The shepherd boy, David, would never have 
carried his life in his hands, and delivered the lamb from the lion 
and the bear, simply for the sake of the creature. It formed a part 
of his father’s possession, and, therefore, a part of his own. In the 
actions of all other persons, save the great Good Shepherd, self 
is bound to come in. True, we do not know it; true, it hides itself ; 
true, the very assertion that it is so makes us feel somewhat indig- 
nant; but a little thought would soon convince us that it would be 
difficult to place our finger on any action of an arduous nature in 
which self, in some manner, has not had a share, as a motive power, 
in bringing it about. 

The Good Shepherd loves us, His sheep, with an unselfish love, 
Of us and of us alone He has thought all along. We are not of 
such value to Him as possessions, that He should, from that con- 
sideration, care to expend one anxious moment on us. What has He 
lost for Himself if He loses us; what gained if He gains us? He 
is the maker of all things visible and invisible, and He is the ruler 
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of it all. We are, in the number of beings formed by Him, much 
less than a grain of the finest sand. The praise and the glorification 
He receives from us are less than the faintest echo compared with 
that He day and night hears sent up to Him by the angels, whose 
number the prophet Daniel assures us is beyond all estimation, and 
whose song St. John tells us defies description, because of its tran- 
scendent beauty. Not for Himself did the Second Person of the 
blessed Trinity descend to this world, come to us, stay with us, die 
in our midst, rise again from the dead, and ascend to the heaven 
whence He came. For one who is infinitely rich suffers no personal 
discomfort at the loss of an infinitesimally small portion of his pos- 
sessions. One star less does not make the skies less glorious, even 
should the star glisten with a thousand beauties and display itself 
in no mean grandeur. One tree less in a forest will not rob the 
woods of their majesty in spring time, nor of their magnificence in 
autumn, even though it be covered with a million leaves. When 
possession is boundless, when plenty is overflowing, when abundance 
passes all calculation, a small part lost will not be missed, and it 
will not be missed because it does not matter. Not for Himself, 
then, did Our Lord become our Good Shepherd. He was influenced 
by the very purest of pure motives, and by the most unselfish 
promptings. To make us happy was His sole desire, to place us 
eventually in unending bliss was His only thought, and to preserve 
us, as we make our way along the road of this world on to our ever- 
lasting pasture, was His one resolve and purpose. 

Well does the Gospel describe for us the fondness which an in- 
telligent creature is supposed to have for those not blessed with in- 
telligence. The suggestion contained there is, that the care of the 
Good Shepherd and Guide of our souls is all the more surprising, 
since we and He differ so much in our natures. His attachment to us 
is as astonishing as that of these eastern men for the dumb animals 
they so sedulously feed and defend. There is, as it were, a great 
gulf fixed between a human being and a sheep; but the gulf between 
Our Lord and a man is even greater. We differ from Him as much 
as light does from darkness. He “dwelleth in light inaccessible,” 
and we in “houses of clay,” and “earthly tabernacles.” Of Him 
we say in the words of the hymn, “there is no time that thou canst 
reach,” and as the epistle to the Hebrews puts it, “Thou, O Lord, in 
the beginning didst lay the foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
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are the work of Thy hands,” and “Thou art the selfsame and Thy 
years shall not fail;”’ while we have to confess, in regard to our- 
selves, that “Man’s days are grass, like the flower of the field, so 
shall he flourish, the spirit shall pass in him and he shall not be, 
and he shall know his place no more.” There is an ocean of differ- 
ence between us and Him; for if, in our human nature, He became 
as one of us, He still remained what He was before, losing none 
of His former greatness. 

But this greatness did not prevent Him from taking an all ab- 
sorbing interest in us and our welfare. What that interest prompted 
Him to do, and to what lengths it urged Him to go, we have been 
able to see by the sacred season of the Passion through which we 
have only just passed. Only the Passion does not tell us enough. 
He died ; but we are quite wrong if we imagine that His office of the 
Good Shepherd is exhausted in death, as is the case with those from 
whom He has taken His parable. No one, indeed, could have been 
well surprised had the crucifixion finished all; had Our Redeemer 
said to Himself on the Cross, “They have slain me and done their 
worst, I have died for them and have done my best ;” had He been 
satisfied with redeeming us, an act which He alone could do for us; 
had He been contented with opening heaven, giving us a right to 
call ourselves the sons of God, making it possible, with only a little 
effort on our parts, now to enjoy the blessings of salvation, and, 
having done this, severed the bond which bound Him to us. If His 
love had stopped at that, we repeat, how much we should still have 
to be grateful to Him for, and how dear His very memory must still 
have been. But the Gospel assures us that He is the Good Shepherd 
still, by using the words: “I know mine and mine know me; and I 
call them all by their names.” 

Mine. The term is used of all, so long as they have been made 
His by the waters of Holy Baptism. We can never extricate our- 
selves from being His as long as life lasts, be we as bad as we may, 
and as wretchedly wicked as it is possible for us to be. See how 
He speaks of the lost sheep: “Rejoice with me, for I have found my 
sheep which I had lost.” Nothing but its death can make it cease 
from being His; not distance, not disobedience, not the delight in 
pastures which are harmful to it, savoring not of those things which 
He would provide, and not even enmity and hatred of the Shepherd, 
if that is possible. All come under that word mine; whether you 
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keep close to Him, or only just within the sound of His voice, or 
far, far away, whence you can neither see nor hear Him, although, 
because He is God, He can both see and hear you. In spite of every- 
thing, and through everything, still we continue to be “His people 
and the sheep of His pasture.” And He knows us all. There is not 
a cottage hidden among the hills into which His eyes have not 
glanced with pleasure or pierced through, stricken with sorrow. 
There is no street so crowded, from the midst of which He does not 
single us out. There is no lane so secluded that its shadows fall too 
thick for Him to mark our form and features. To Him the 
very sight of us is precious. If, as some one has said, no evening 
closes, but that some heart breaks, we too may say that He of 
whom the words were once uttered: “He shall not crush the bruised 
reed nor quench the smoking flax,” sees, and knows, and stands 
by the heart that is bowed down, ready to comfort, to help, to heal, 
and to bless. The Good Shepherd knows His sheep and His sheep 
know Him. They know Him, not with the far-reaching eye with 
which He knows them, nor do all the sheep possess of Him the same 
knowledge. The very wicked know enough about Him to make 
them turn to Him, did they so wish and desire; for there can not 
surely be one, who is called by the name of Christian, be he never 
so cold to Christ, never so long away from the fold, never so out of 
touch with the Good Shepherd, never so fond of the fields which 
are not the fields of God and of pasture lands, whose herbs may 
be very sweet but are certainly very poisonous—there cannot be one, 
even such, that does not know the attribute which is peculiarly that 
of Christ, namely, that He is “very loving and of great mercy,” and 
that He is quicker in forgiving than He is even in blaming. In- 
deed, yes, we know much of Him, wandering sheep though we may 
be! Of all the lessons we learned at our mother’s knee that is never 
forgotten. While the words of prayers have been forgotten, and 
forms and ceremonies, once so familiar, have become strange ; while 
a great portion of the teachings of the Christian Faith have become 
obscure to us, because we have, for so long a time, placed ourselves 
quite out of touch with them—one thing we still know, still realize, 
and are still most confident of. We know that with the Good Shep- 
herd the “quality of mercy is not strained,” and that “His loving 
kindness will follow us all the days of our life,” and that His arms 
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are always extended with love to welcome us to Him, be the hour of 
life never so late, and our long absence from Him never so wilful. 
Yet that knowledge of Him is not so great, and can not be so great 
as that of those who, out of tenderness, have made it their one object 
to keep close to Him; for, we naturally know mere of one to 
whom we have taken care to remain near, than those can do who 
have made it their study how to place themselves as far away as 
possible. These are the friends, the special friends, of the Master. 
He has said so. He has asserted “I will not call you servants, I 
will you friends ;”’ and He alleges as the reason for doing so the 
fact that the friend, unlike the servant, knoweth, from being near, 
what the friend doeth. “You,” He says to those to whom He first 
of all used the word friend, instead of the other more distant one of 
servant, “You have been with me from the beginning.” The friends 


of Christ, they who have kept always in His immediate vicinity, °° 


these have felt His strength, have experienced His power, have had 
evidence again and again of—what “none but His loved ones know” 
—how sweet is His society, and how tender are His ways! They 
have risen from their prayers to Him with a blessed happiness, 
calm, and contentment; as though He had invisibly placed His 
divine hands upon their shoulders and breathed into their faces, not 
the “breath of life,” as the Creator did to Adam, but the breath of 
the spirit of that kingdom in which He lives, and of which one of the 
distinguishing marks is a holy joy. To them may be applied the 
words of St. Bernard, a saint who was filled so abundantly with the 
knowledge of Christ: 


His loving presence shines so clear 
Through every path and way, 

That souls who once have felt Him near 
Feel all things else decay. 


Who is it that has both made His own burden light and sweet to 
them, and at the same time has been the first to lift from their 
shoulders the load caused by other burdens, which the world and 
the things of the world are bound to bring? Who is it that, experi- 
ence has taught them, they can alone rely upon with certainty as a 
ready helper in the day of trouble, and a sure defence in the hour 
of need? Who has been as “a light to their way and as a lantern to 
their feet,” in the darkness which, as they went on their journey 
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through life, closed them in on every side? Who is it that has ever 
remained true, who has never broken asunder when leaned upon, 
lean they never so heavily; who has never fled away “when other 
helpers fail, and comforts flee’? Who has made His voice heard 
above the noise of earthly turmoil, saying: “Peace, be still; why 
are ye fearful; be not afraid; it is I”’—who is this? It is the Lord, 
the Good Shepherd, whose voice they know, whose self they know, 
and whose priceless worth they so know from experience that the 
whole world without Him seems to them to be but so much dross 
and emptiness ; while, with Him in close touch with them, they feei 
that, were all to go and leave them, their heart, if moved, would yet 
be little moved, and their eyes, if wet, would not be past the drying. 
They have Him. They know Him; and He knows them. And 
he calls them all by their names. 

Ah, brethren, have we ever considered the amount of affection 
‘which those last words: “He calleth them all by their names” evince 
for us on the part of Christ? All, He says: “I call them all by their 
names.” Here is one of the greatest marks of intimate friendship. 
When the cold formalities of the world are dropped; when titles are 
disregarded; when terms of politeness and of courtesy, as we call 
them, are cast aside; when persons cease to call you master, or even 
citizen, and your Christian name comes upon their lips to stay, then 
you know that a friendship has been formed of a kind which is 
tarely broken, and never broken without a wrench. Think of it! Our 
name is on the lips of Christ ; and ever will be there. He knows you 
and He thinks of you by no other title. He speaks of you to the 
eternal Father, to our Lady, to the angels, to the saints, under no 
other form. By your name He whispers to you when, as gently as 
the breeze of a summer’s evening, in quietness He “speaks to your 
heart.” And by that name with which, so many years ago in Bap- 
tism, when becoming His sheep, you pledged yourself to Him, and by 
which He, the Good Shepherd, from the mouth of His priest, was 
the first to name you, before any others did—by that name He ap- 
peals to you when you wander, rouses you when you are negligent, 
warns you when you are in danger, cheers you when you are down- 
hearted, praises you when you follow Him well; and. ‘vith it, He 
calls you His. “I know mine.” 

Let not that name become a pain to Him in the pronouncing of it, 
as names will, when friendship has perished and when love is dead. 
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Our affection for Him may go under and cease; but His for us will 
stand the test of the worst return, and will never die. Our coldness 
will not put an end to it; our long and many wanderings will not 
wear it out; it is “stronger than death,” the death of the soul, which 
is grievous sin. Far from Him or near, still we remain His sheep, 
and He our Shepherd. Far or near, still He knows us, and, with 
a varying knowledge, we know Him. Far or near, still our name 
comes upon His lips, breathed with much tenderness; and it comes 
up all the more frequently, and with all the greater tenderness, the 
further we stray away from Him, and the more we shut the ears of 
our heart, our mind, and our soul, to the gentle pleadings of His 
voice. 
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LENTEN SERMONS. 


THE SACRAMENTS. 


A CoursE OF SEVEN SERMONS, INCLUDING A SERMON FOR Goop 


FRIDAY ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE NEw Law. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MCDONALD, D.D. 


SERMON FirtH.—PENANCE. 


“If we confess our sins He i is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all iniquity.”—I. John i. 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Perfect and imperfect sorrow for sin. Difficulty of conceiving 
a sorrow springing from so unselfish a motive as the love of God for His 
own sake. In the tribunal of penance God meets man more than half way. 
The duty of telling one’s sins to a priest implied in the power of forgiving 
and retaining sins left with the Church. The Old Law a “shadow of 
things to come.” Priests under the old dispensation to judge of the 
leprosy of the body; priests under the new to judge of the leprosy of the 
soul, Those only declared a person free from leprosy; these set him free. 
The leper cleansed by Christ (Mark 1.). Knew he was made clean, yet is 
bidden to show himself to the priest. This is done in confession. The 
confession must be (1) simple, that is, plain and to the point; (2) 
humble, seeing it is of its very nature an act of humility; (3) sincere, that 
is, frank and honest, without attempt to conceal or cloak sin; (4) entire, 
i. €., embracing at least all mortal sins on the conscience, the kind and 
the number. How to prepare for one’s confession and make it. The third 
and last act of the penitent, satisfaction. An essential part of the matter 
of penance consists in the readiness to do what the confessor enjoins. 
Within what time and how to be performed. Meaning of satisfaction. 
God being just as well as merciful exacts satisfaction for sin forgiven as 
to its guilt. Scriptural instances in proof. Christians, servants of God 
and soldiers of Christ, by sin betray their Master and desert His standard. 
Reparation called for. Lesson to be learned from the conduct of Naaman 
the leper. God grants forgiveness upon easy terms. Should we not avail 
ourselves of His indulgence? 


The second act of the penitent, which forms part of the matter of 
the Sacrament of Penance, is confession. Perfect contrition, the 
sorrow for sin that springs from the love of God above all things 
for His own sake, wouid of itself wipe out sin without sacramental 
confession. But, humanly speaking at least, there are few capable 
of such unselfish sorrow. So complete a change of heart is hardly 
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to be looked for as shall transform, in an instant, a sinner into a 
great lover of God. I am far from saying that this can not be; with 
God all things are possible. Nor do I deny that there are cases with- 
out number in which one bound by the chains of sin sees as in a flash 
the foulness of sin and the goodness of God, and sorrows with a 
perfect sorrow, like the Magdalen. What I say is that such signal 
graces as these are exceptional. As a rule, the grace of God works 
slowly in the heart of the sinner, leading him step by step from the 
imperfect sorrow of attrition to the perfect sorrow that is born 
of unselfish love. This is what ordinarily happens, and we have but 
to recall our own experience to be assured that it is. God knows 
full well how hard it is for man, living in the midst of sin, his sense 
of the unseen world blunted by sin, keenly alive to the things of this 
life, but blind for the most part to the things of the next,—selfish 
by nature and by long years of self-indulgence—God knows, I say, 
how hard it is for such a one to conceive a sorrow for sin springing 
from so unselfish a motive as the love of God for his own sake. 
Therefore God meets man more than half-way. He says to man, “I 
will be content with an imperfect sorrow. I will give you a means 
of procuring pardon for your sins with such imperfect sorrow as you 
may easily conceive, if only you will make up your mind to sin no 
more.” This means is sacramental confession. 

The duty of telling one’s sins to a priest, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the pardon of them, is clearly implied in the power of forgiving 
and retaining sins which Our Lord has left with His Church. The 
apostles and those who received from them this power were made 
judges of the consciences of men. Plain it is, however, that they 
could not pass judgment without knowing the state of each man’s 
conscience, and this they could know, apart from a miracle, only 
from the man’s own confession. 

We read in the first chapter of the Gospel according to St. Mark 
how, when Our Lord had cleansed the leper, He bade him go and 
show himself to the priest. The incident has a deeper meaning 
than would at first sight appear. God will have all things done in 
the order and manner laid down in His law. By the divine law, 
under the Jewish dispensation, the priests were to judge of leprosy ; 
to declare the leper clean, in case of a cure, before he could be al- 
lowed to frequent the society of men. Now, the things of the Old 
Law were “a shadow of things to come” (Col. ii. 17). And so, by 
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the divine law, under the dispensation of the Gospel, priests are to 
judge of sin, which is the leprosy of the soul.. And they must declare 
the sinner free from sin before he can take his place at that divine 
banquet which is therefore called communion, because it is at once 
the pledge and bond of man’s union with God and of his fellow- 
ship with the children of light. 

I have said that the Old Law was the shadow of which the New 
is the substance. And it was true to its character of shadow in all 
things. The Jewish priest could only declare a person free from 
leprosy ; he could not cleanse him. The Christian priest, on the other 
hand, has power to free the sinner from his sin. There is nothing 
plainer in the whole of God’s revelation than the grant of this power 
to forgive sins and to retain them. And yet there are those who tell 
us that God alone can forgive sin, as though He had not Himself 
declared by the mouth of His Only Son that He gave men also this 
power, which is His alone indeed by virtue of His being God, but 
His to commit to whom He wills. The power once given never has 
been recalled. Those who first received it, being mortal, have gone 
the way of all flesh. But the body corporate of which they were the 
officers still lives. The Church of the living God dies not. She is to 
show forth the death of the Lord till He come—the death which 
took away the handwriting of the decree that was against us. She is 
God’s own physician to men, and souls covered with the leprosy of 
sin still crave her healing touch. 

To those, then, whom Christ has clothed with this power we 
must go if we would be freed from the guilt of sin committed after 
Baptism. The man who says, “To my God I confess my sins, to no 
man will I confess them,” ignores the ordinance of God. At the 
peril of his own soul does he say this. What is more, even if he 
could be sure that he had made an act of perfect sorrow, he would 
still be bound to confess his sins. That leper was certain he had 
been healed, far more certain than any one can be that he has made 
an act of perfect contrition, yet was he bidden to show himself to the 
priest. Christ came, as He tells us Himself, not to make void the 
law, but to fulfill it. And as by the law of God, under the old 
dispensation, priests were to judge of leprosy, so by the law of 
God under the new dispensation, priests are to judge of sin 
in the tribunal of penance. It is galling to the pride of man, this 
confession of sin, but it is necessary. And, like bitter medicine to 
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the man that is sick, it is wholesome. But to be wholesome it must 
be a good confession, and a good confession is not done in a care- 
less way. As with any other work, so with confession, we must take 
pains with it if it is to be well done. We must see to it that our 
confession be simple, humble, sincere, and entire. These are the 
qualities that mark a good confession. 

In the first place, the confession should be simple, that is, plain and 
to the point. One should bear in mind that the only purpose for 
which one kneels there in the tribunal of penance is to tell one’s 
sins; not the good things one may have done, but the bad things; 
not the bad things some one else has done, but that oneself has done. 
We are there not to tell a long story by way of preface to the telling 
of our sins, but to go at once to the heart of the matter; not to 
try to excuse ourselves, but to accuse ourselves as plainly and briefly 
as we know how. All this is meant when we say the confession 
should be simple. 

Another quality of a good confession is humility. The whole 
purpose for which one kneels in the confessional, the very posture 
itself, implies this. We do not go into that tribunal to boast of our 
sins, but with shame rather to confess them. “ An humble and con- 
trite heart, O Lord, thou wilt not despise,” says the Psalmist. The 
heart that is contrite is humble, too. 

The third quality is sincerity. This means that the confession 
should be frank, honest, straightforward. If ever there is need of 
candor and truth, “honor bright” as people call it, it is in confessing 
one’s sins. The wounds of the soul must be laid bare to the soul’s 
physician, if he is to heal them. We should tell our sins just as 
they are on the conscience, not trying to gloss them over or make 
them look less ugly than they are. To tell our sins frankly yet mod- 
estly should be our aim. 

Lastly, the confession must be entire. We have to confess all 
our grievous sins, and the number of times we have been guilty of 
them, and the circumstances that change the species. To withhold 
wilfully or conceal in confession a grievous sin, or a sin believed 
to be grievous, would make the confession null, and add to one’s sins 
the crime of sacrilege, not only against the Sacrament of Penance 
itself, but, what is still more horrible, commonly also against the 
Holy Eucharist. The number of times, too, must be confessed ; if not 
the exact number, as nearly as may be; also, the circumstances that 
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would make of what is in itself but one sin, two, or perhaps three 
sins. Thus, to steal is one sin, but to steal a consecrated chalice 
would be a sin of sacrilege as well as of theft, and to steal it from a 
church would be another sin of sacrilege, a different kind of sacri- 
lege, that is: The circumstance of the chalice being consecrated 
changes the nature of the sin, or rather adds a new specific deformity 
to the act, and the circumstance that the chalice is stolen from a 
place consecrated to God, yet another. In the one act there are really 
three sins, and it would not therefore be enough to confess that one 
had stolen an article of such or such value. 

It may not be amiss to say a few words now on the preparation 
for Confession, and the way to make one’s confession. The first 
thing one should do is to pray God very earnestly for light to see 
one’s sins and grace to be sorry for them. Then comes the examina- 
tion of conscience, which is an earnest effort to recall the sins one 
has fallen into since one’s last good Confession, the number of times, 
and the circumstances, if any, which change the species of the sin. 
Those who go but seldom to Confession should examine their con- 
science carefully on the commandments of God and of His Church, 
and the seven deadly sins. Those who go often may examine them- 
selves briefly on thoughts, desires, words, deeds, or omissions con- 
trary to the law of God. It is not needful, nor is it advisable for 
them to spend much time in examining their conscience. It is better, 
in the case of venial sins and imperfections, to single out the worst, 
the one into which a person is most prone to fall, and to spend one’s 
time rather in exciting oneself to sorrow for sin, and in thinking 
over the steps to be taken in order to avoid sin for the time to come. 
The penitent may say the Confiteor before going in to confession, in 
fact ought to say it when, as is often the case, there are a number of 
others waiting their turn. On entering and kneeling, one should 
say: “Father, bless me, for I have sinned ;” or, if the Confiteor has 
been already said, “I confess to Almighty God and to you, father, 
that I have sinned.” Then follows the confession, at the end of 
which it is proper to say: “For these and the other sins that I can 
not now call to mind I ask pardon of God, absolution and penance 
of you, my father.” One more point I would call attention to. 
If there are but trifling sins or imperfections to tell, one should 
accuse oneself of some sin of one’s past life, thus: I wish to accuse 
myself also of such or such a sin of my past life, or in a general 
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way, sins of anger, or disobedience, or pride, formerly confessed. 
There is a twofold reason for this; (1) that if one has but trivial sins 
to confess it is hard to be sure that one has real sorrow for them; 
(2) it is often a question with the priest, in such a case, whether 
the penitent has furnished sufficient matter for absolution. A sin 
already confessed and forgiven is yet sufficient matter for absolution, 
because it is not the sin itself, but the acts of the penitent that are 
the matter of the Sacrament, and it is easily seen that one may be 
sorry again for a sin already confessed, may also confess it again, 
and be ready to do penance for it if need be. 

The third and last act of the penitent, which forms part of the 
matter of the Sacrament, is satisfaction. This commonly goes by 
the name of Penance, as when we speak of saying or performing 
penance enjoined by the priest. As an essential part of the matter of 
the Sacrament it consists rather in the will to do what the priest en- 
joins than in the actual doing of it. One must have at least the will 
to perform the penance, else the confession is void. If one has the 
will to perform the penance, and fails to perform it, the confession 
is valid, but if one has failed through one’s own fault one commits 
a new sin, mortal or venial according as the penance was grave or 
light. One round of the beads would be considered grave matter, 
or the Our Father and Hail Mary five times for five days. The 
penance is to be performed within a given time, when the time is 
specified; otherwise, within a reasonable time. The sooner it is 
done after confession the better, for if one should fall into grievous 
sin before finishing the penance, the remainder would be a barren 
work. It would count as Sacramental Penance before the Church, 
but it would have no merit before God, and it is more than doubtful 
whether God would accept it as satisfaction for the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin. 

The word satisfaction means in law the settlement of a claim 
due, or the payment of a debt. It is in this legal sense I use the 
word here. The Church teaches that, after the guilt of sin is for- 
given, there ordinarily remains a debt of temporal punishment to be 
paid either in this life or in purgatory. This doctrine is founded in 
Scripture, and is in accord with right reason. God is just, and 
justice requires that reparation should be made for every wrong; 
God is wise, and in His wisdom sees that to grant a free pardon 
for every offense would but encourage the offender to offend the 
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more. He could have forgiven the sins of mankind by an act of 
pure mercy, but being just as well as merciful He willed that His 
own Son should offer satisfaction and pay the penalty of our sins 
upon the cross. Adam and Eve He pardoned, but they did penance 
their life long, he earning his bread in the sweat of his face, tilling 
the untoward earth which yielded him thorns and thistles in return 
for his toil, she bringing forth children in an agony of pain and 
bearing with her companion in guilt the burden of hard labor. 
Moses fell into what would seem to be no more than a venial sin of 
diffidence when he smote the rock twice. He was forgiven, but died 
in sight of the promised land without being suffered to set foot in it. 
David sinned grievously. He was pardoned, but God told him by 
the mouth of His prophet that the child which he begot in sin should 
die. Again he sinned through vanity, in taking a census of his 
people, and again was pardoned, but in punishment of his sin had to 
take his choice of three great evils, war, pestilence, or famine. And 
when the Son of God came in the flesh, there went before Him the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, preaching the Baptism of 
Penance, bidding a sinful generation do penance for that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. 

If a soldier deserts his post in time of war, he is guilty of a grave 
breach of duty; if he goes over to the enemy, he is guilty of treason. 
We who by Baptism are sons of God and by Confirmation soldiers 
of Christ, are sworn to serve the Lord all our life long, and to fight 
His battles. But as often as we sin grievously, we not only desert 
the service of our Master but go over to the enemy—range ourselves 
under the banner of Satan, the sworn enemy of God. In every act 
of sin there is a turning away from God and a turning toward some 
creature in His stead. By every act of sin man insults God, and robs 
Him of the love, the worship, the loyal service that are so justly His 
due. In the Sacrament of Penance God forgives the insult, but re- 
quires man to make restitution for that whereof He has been robbed. 
It is for this that the priest enjoins a penance, not indeed equal to 
the offence, but very effective in wiping out the debt of temporal 
punishment. Even a little penance, enhanced by the grace of the 
Sacrament, goes a long way toward satisfying the justice of God. 
It may serve to exempt one from long years of confinement in that 
prison-house whence no man goes forth till he has paid the last 
farthing. 
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The tribunal of Penance is popularly known as the confessional, 
and properly so. It is in the confessional that the sorrow for sin, 
as well as the readiness to do penance, is sensibly shown. It is in 
the Confession alone that we have the sensible token which is the 
proper matter of the sensible sign or Sacrament. Hence St. John, 
in the words of our text, mentions only confession of sin as the con- 
dition of forgiveness. He does not say that we are to confess our 
sins to a priest. He simply urges the duty of confessing our sins, 
leaving us to find out from the Church, which the Master com- 
manded us to hear, how we are to confess, and to whom. 

We read in the Fourth Book of Kings that Naaman, captain of 
the Syrian host, came to Eliseus the prophet to be healed of his lep- 
rosy. The prophet bade him go and wash himself seven times in 
the Jordan if he would be made clean. Naaman, who thought 
Eliseus would but wave his hand over the leprous sore, and so 
cleanse him, waxed exceeding wroth, and went his way, exclaim- 
ing: “Are not Abanah and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel? May I not wash in them and be 
clean?” But his servants said to him: “If the prophet had bid thee 
do some great thing, wouldst thou not have done it? How much 
rather, then, when he saith to thee, Wash and be clean?” Naaman 
heeded the wise counsel, went down and dipped himself seven times 
in the Jordan, according to the word of the man of God, and lo! 
his flesh became as the flesh of a little child, and he was clean. Now, 
leprosy is an emblem of sin, and Naaman was a type of the sinner 
who seeks to be cleansed from his sin. One might say, after the 
manner of Naaman, Why should I go to the priest? Can not God 
immediately forgive my sins? Yes, but as of old the prophet sent 
Naaman to the Jordan, so the Church, foreshadowed by the prophet, 
directs men to the Sacrament of Penance, which is the fountain 
open to the house of David and the dwellers in Jerusalem for the 
washing of the sinner. “Let no man,” are the warning words of St. 
Augustine, “Let no man say I do penance secretly before God. 
Without cause, then, has it been said, Whatever you shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed also in heaven. Without cause have the 
keys been given to the Church. The Gospel of Christ is made void ;. 
void are the words of Christ.” And upon what easy terms are we- 
offered forgiveness! “If the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldst not thou have done it? How much rather, then, when. 
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he saith to thee: Wash and be clean?” O, words of wisest counsel! 
If God required of us as the price of freedom from our sins that we 
should sell all we have and give to the poor; or that we should take 
up the pilgrim’s staff and, having crossed the sea, should go on foot 
to the springs of the Jordan; or that we should do anything most 
hard, ought not we to do it? How much rather, then, when He has 
made the way so easy for us, offering a free pardon to all who come 
to sue for it—how much rather ought not we to go, with our humble 
and contrite heart, to that tribunal where the Precious Blood of 
Christ cleanses the conscience from dead works; where, at the 
words of priestly absolution, our sins are rolled away forever, and 
we regain the peace of God that passeth all understanding ? 





SERMON SIxtH.—THE Hoty Eucuarist. 


“Now as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed and broke it, and 
gave it to his disciples, saying: Take ye and eat; this is my body. And he 
took the chalice, and when He had given thanks, gave it to them, saying: 
Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the New Testament which shall be 
shed for many unto the remission of sins.”—Matt. xxvi. 26-28. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Holy Eucharist contains the Author of grace; the Sun 
of the spiritual life. he Sacrament that contains the body and blood, 
soul and divinity of Jesus Christ under the appearances of bread and wine. 

The real presence the doctrine and belief of the Church in all 
ages. This belief and this doctrine grounded in the word of God. (a) In 
the Old Testament, the shadow of the New, which is the substance. 
Types or figures of the Eucharist the bread and wine offered by Mel- 
chisedech, the unleavened bread taken with the paschal lamb, the manna, 
etc. These types not fulfilled if the Eucharist be itself but a figure. (b) 
In the New Testament, the divine promise (John vi.); its fulfillment 
(Matt. xxvi.); the mind and practice of the Apostolic Church (I. Cor. 
x.). Either Christ is not God, or He has given Himself under the form 
of bread to feed the souls of men. 

III. The doctrine of transubstantiation the necessary sequel of that of 
the real presence. As surely as Christ is the God of truth, so surely are 
the words of consecration literally true. 

IV. Two other mysteries bound up with the real presence and tran- 
substantiation: the permanence of the accidents of bread and wine, the 
presence of Our Lord’s body in heaven and en earth at the same time. 
In the things of faith we often go against that which appears to the senses. 
Our Lord’s presence in the Eucharist altogether different from His 
presence in heaven. 

V. Form-and matter of the Sacrament; minister and subject; persons 
who may not receive, persons who are bound to receive. 

VI. Symbolism of the Eucharist. Bread, the staff of life, nourishes, 
gives growth, makes strong, sates the hungry; corresponding fourfold 
effect of the Eucharistic bread in the spiritual order. 


All of the seven Sacraments instituted by our blessed Lord are 
holy in themselves and means of holiness to those who receive them 
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worthily. But there is one of them that, by common consent of be- 
lievers, is never spoken of save as the Holy or the Most Holy Sac- 
rament. The other Sacraments contain grace and are channels of 
grace; this contains the Author of grace, and is the unfailing foun- 
tain of all grace. As the sun is the center of the system of lesser 
bodies that circle round it, and the source of light and warmth to all 
things that live on the earth, so is the HolyEucharist the center of the 
other Sacraments, and the source of spiritual light and warmth to 
the souls of men. 

The Holy Eucharist, as the catechism teaches us, is the Sacrament 
that contains the body and blood, soul and divinity of Jesus Christ 
under the appearances of bread and wine. The Eucharist is a sacri- 
fice also, but with that aspect of it I will not deal now. For the 
present I will consider it only as a Sacrament, that is to say, a sensi- 
ble sign of grace instituted by Christ Our Lord for the sanctification 
of souls. We discern in it the three things needful to constitute a 
Sacrament. The bread and wine together with the words of con- 
secration are the sensible sign; the words of Our Lord at the Last 
Supper are the guarantee of divine institution; and as for the con- 
ferring of grace, the Eucharist, as has already been observed, con- 
tains the very Author of grace. 

Two things we hold as of faith concerning the Holy Eucharist; 
first, that our blessed Lord is really present in this Sacrament under 
the appearances of bread and wine; second, that He is present, not 
by coming down from heaven after the manner of His going up 
from Mount Olivet, but by the change of bread into His body and 
wine into His blood. The former is the doctrine of the real presence, 
the latter that of transubstantiation. 

It is and ever has been the faith of Catholics that our blessed Lord 
is as truly and as really present in the Holy Eucharist as He was in 
the stable at Bethlehem or in the cottage at Nazareth. And if any 
one asks us on what ground we believe this we make answer 
that our faith is founded upon the teaching of that Church which the 
Word of God declares to be the pillar and ground of the truth. The 
one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church so teaches, so has ever 
taught, and we take her word for it, in this as in other things, with- 
out an instant of hesitation or shadow of misgiving. Yet the Church 
herself, speaking by the mouth of the apostle, would have us be 
always ready to give every one that asks a reason for the hope that 
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is in us. And she refers us, for proofs of this particular doctrine, 
to the books of the Old Testament and the New, which she has care- 
fully guarded throughout all the ages, and which she guarantees to 
be inspired of God Himself. 

The Old Testament, as St. Paul makes plain to us, was a shadow 
of the New, which is the substance. In that old covenant of God 
with His chosen people there is ever a looking forward to the new 
and perfect one. It is no poetic fancy, in this instance, but an over- 
ruling divine purpose which makes “coming events cast their 
shadows before.” The things of the law were but types of “the 
good things to come.” And there were many types of the best and 
greatest of these good things, that is, of the Holy Eucharist. There 
was (1) that most striking figure of the Eucharist, the sacrifice 
offered by Melchisedech in bread and wine; (2) the bread of the 
proposition which, as we read in the First Book of Kings, only the 
pure and holy could receive and only priests could dispense; (3) the 
bread baked in the ashes and given by an angel to the prophet Elias, 
who went in the strength of that bread forty days and forty nights 
unto Horeb the mount of God (III Kings, xix. 5-9); (4) the un- 
leavened bread taken by the Israelites with the paschal lamb; (5) 
the blood of the testament with which Moses sprinkled the people 
(Exod. xxiv and Heb. ix) ; (6) last, but not least, the manna with 
which the children of Israel were fed in the wilderness for forty 
years until they entered the land of promise (Exod. xvi. compared 
with John vi). 

Now the point that I would make is that none of these types or 
figures has been fulfilled if we take the Blessed Eucharist to be itself 
but a figure of the body and blood of Christ. A _ figure, 
from the nature of the case, foretokens, not another figure, 
but a reality. Hence, as Melchisedech offered sacrifice in 
bread and wine, and as Our Lord is a priest forever after the order 
of Melchisedech, He must have offered, under the form of bread 
and wine, which are the figure and shadow, the very substance of 
His’ body and blood; else would the thing prefigured be no better 
than that which prefigured it. So, since Moses, having, as God’s 
ambassador, given commandments to the people, delivered to them 
the covenant or testament sprinkled with blood, saying, This is the 
blood of the testament, Our Lord, of whom Moses was a figure, 
having given a new commandment to His disciples and a new testa- 
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ment, also gave in very truth His blood to seal it at the Last Supper ; 
else the thing shadowed forth in the Old Law was not fulfilled. So, 
once more, since the manna was bread from heaven, the Eucharist 
must be a bread from heaven, too, and a more excellent bread by 
how much the thing signified is more excellent than that which 
shadows it forth; nay, none other than the living bread who came 
down from heaven, and who Himself assures us, “The bread that 
I will give is My flesh, for the life of the world” (John vi. 51). 

We come now to the New Testament and the proofs of the real 
presence that are to be found therein. We have, in the first place, 
the express promise of Christ that He would give His flesh as bread 
for the life of the world (John vi). Then we have the fulfillment of 
this promise, at the Last Supper, as recorded by the three Evange- 
lists and by St. Paul (Matt. xxvi; Mark xiv; Luke xxii; I Cor. ix). 
The divine words are plain, their meaning unmistakable: This is My 
body; this is My blood. Lastly, we have the mind of the Apostolic 
Church as expressed by St. Paul, where he declares that the chalice 
is the communion of the blood of Christ, the bread the partaking of 
the body of Christ (I Cor. x. 16), and this in so real a sense that 
whoever eats or drinks unworthily is guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord, eats and drinks to his own undoing, bringing the judg- 
ment of God down upon himself (I. Cor. x. 11). The apostle 
reckons it a sacrilege to receive unworthily, insists upon the need 
of one’s proving oneself before receiving, that is, of seeing to it that 
one be not unworthy, and says of those who behave as if the 
Eucharist were ordinary bread that they fail to “discern the body 
of the Lord,” which must needs be really present to be really dis- 
cerned. 

From these texts it follows that either the real presence is a 
divine fact divinely revealed, or Jesus Christ is not God. Words 
could not convey a plainer meaning than those used by Our Lord. 
The Jews took Him at His word, and many of them, not believing 
Him to be God, said, How can this man give us his flesh to eat? and 
because they found His saying hard, went their way, and walked 
no longer with Him. His apostles, believing Him to be God, having 
the words of eternal life, took Him at His word, and saw in the 
Eucharist, not common bread and wine, but the body and blood of 
the Redeemer. The whole Christian world for the first fifteen 
hundred years, and the great bulk of Christians since then, have 
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taken Him at His word, and despite the hardness of the saying, 
have firmly believed His body to be present in the Eucharist under 
the form of bread and His blood under the form of wine. Now, 
if Christ is God, since Christ is God, He must have foreseen that 
those who were to believe in Him would take His words in their 
obvious and natural meaning ; would bend the knee before the taber- 
nacle and adore the Host. Suppose for the sake of argument that 
they have been deceived in so taking Him, it is plain that He could 
have forestalled such deception by one word from His mouth. That 
word was never spoken. Therefore, as surely as Jesus Christ is 
God, veracious and omniscient, so surely is He really present on our 
altars in the Most Holy Sacrament. The real presence is the divinely 
enacted sequel of the incarnation. Either the word has not at all 
been made flesh, and the Christian religion is false at its very core, 
or the word-made-flesh takes the form of bread to feed the souls of 
men. 

The doctrine of the Real Presence has, in like manner, its neces- 
sary sequel in the doctrine of transubstantiation. The former de- 
fines the divine fact, the latter defines the divine mode in which that 
fact is brought about. If Jesus Christ is really present in the 
Eucharist, since Jesus Christ is really present in the Euchar- 
ist, what was bread becomes, by virtue of the divine words 
of consecration, His body, and what was wine becomes His blood. 
The literal truth of the Real Presence hangs wholly on the literal 
truth of the words of consecration. Either Our Lord is really 
present by virtue of these words, or He is not really present at all. 
But if the words “This is My body,” are literally true, that which 
“this” stands for is no longer bread. The word “this” stands for 
one thing, not for two things. Now, that a thing should be bread 
and not bread at one and the same time, bread and the body of 
Christ, involves a manifest contradiction, and Jesus Christ is not 
the God of contradictions, but the God of truth. And as surely as 
He is the God of truth, so surely are the words of consecration 
literally true ; so surely, by virtue of them, is bread changed into His 
body and wine into His blood. Jesus Christ is the word-made-flesh, 
the word of God, the word of omnipotence, the creative word, who 
makes the things that are not to be, and changes the inner nature of 
the things that are. Keener than any two-edged sword, the divine 
word reaches even unto the division of substance and accident in the 
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elements, upholds the latter in its being, transmutes the former into 
the living bread that nourishes unto life everlasting and the living 
wine that still runs red for the redemption of men. 

Bound up with the Real Presence and transubstantiation are two 
other mysteries, (1) the permanence of the accidents of bread and 
wine after the change of substance, (2) the presence of Our Lord’s 
body in heaven and on so many altars at one and the same time. The 
former mystery lies in this, that the accidents, that is to say, the 
taste, color, shape, and all that appears to the senses, remain with- 
out a subject. We have nothing like this anywhere; no parallel to it; 
nothing that can help us to understand it. It is here that the miracle 
of the Eucharist differs from the miracle wrought at the marriage 
feast in Cana of Galilee. At Cana what at first was water became 
wine, not only in substance but in accidents as well. To the sight 
and smell and taste of the guests at the wedding feast the water 
became wine. But on our altars, after the wondrous change has 
been wrought, that which was wine, though in reality wine no 
longer, seems such to the senses. And the senses do not deceive us; 
that which was bread has still all the appearances of bread, and 
that which was wine all the appearances of wine. Our senses are 
conversant with only the outward qualities of things; they can tell us 
nothing of the inner nature. The outward qualities, or accidents, 
really remain, and our senses are true when they attest that such is 
the case. Relying on this testimony of the senses, the intellect, in 
the order of nature, would declare the substance of the bread and 
wine to be there, too. But the intellect that has received into itself 
the light of divine faith, discerns, as the apostle has it, the body of 
the Lord. 

In the things of faith, the things of the unseen world, we often go 
straight against that which appears to the senses. Take the case of 
the incarnation itself. God the Son, the Second Person of the 
blessed Trinity, was born of the Virgin Mary. Yet outwardly He in 
no wise differed from other men. If you went by what the senses 
told you of Him you would set Him down as a mere man. To the 
Jews, who went by what sensibly appeared, He was a man merely. 
And when He declared He was God, they would have stoned Him 
to death as a blasphemer. On the other hand, when Simon Peter 
confessed Him to be Christ, the Son of the living God, he went by 
faith, not by sense. And Our Lord declared him to be blessed, be- 
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cause he had received from the Father in heaven the faculty of 
seeing things other than they seem to the senses. Now, just as 
Peter saw one thing and believed another ; saw One before him who 
was formed in fashion as a man, but believed Him to be God; so 
we, who have the same gift of faith, see, in this divine mystery, and 
taste what seems to be bread, but what we believe to be and is truly 
the body of Christ. 

The other mystery is the presence of our blessed Lord in heaven 
and on our altars at one and the same time. This mystery we simply 
believe, as we do so many other mysteries, without trying to account 
for or explain it. One thing, however, we must bear in mind. Our 
Lord’s presence in the Eucharist, though no whit the less real, is 
altogether different from His presence in heaven. He is in heaven 
as He was while He yet dwelt among men in this mortal life, only 
that His body is glorified. But in the Eucharist it is present after a 
spiritual manner, after the manner that the soul is in the body, whole 
and entire in each part of it, or as God is in the universe, wholly pres- 
ent in every part of it. A glorified body has spiritual properties, and 
we know that Our Lord, after His resurrection, entered the room 
where the disciples were gathered, while the doors were shut. Tlie 
body of Our Lord is present in the Eucharist, not as a body, not as an 
extended thing, but as a substance, for the substance of the bread is 
changed into the substance of Our Lord’s body ; and as the substance 
of the bread is in every particle of the bread, the body of Our Lord 
is in every particle of the host, no matter how small. It is present in 
the whole host when undivided, and in every part of the host when 
divided ; in something of the same way that a man’s face is in a 
mirror, and is still in every part of the mirror when this is broken in 
pieces. But comparisons and illustrations are of little help. They 
fall far too short of the great mystery of the Sacramental presence 
of the Saviour on our altars, and we can but adore it in humble faith. 

By virtue of the words of consecration the body of Our Lord 
is present under the form of bread and the blood under the 
form of wine. But since the body has life in it, for having once 
risen from the dead Our Lord now dieth no more, where the body 
is there in like manner is the soul and the divinity. For this reason 
the Church is enabled to administer the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
under one kind. He who receives the Sacrament under the form of 
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bread alone receives a perfect Sacrament, since Christ whole and en- 
tire is present under the form of bread. It is to a perfect sacrifice, not 
to a perfect Sacrament, that the two elements in the Eucharist are 
essential. 

The form of this Sacrament are the words of Our Lord. The 
matter is wheaten bread and wine from the grape. The minister is a 
validly ordained priest. The subject is a validly baptized person. 
But not every one who is capable of receiving the Eucharist can 
lawfully receive it. The person who is in mortal sin can receive it 
neither lawfully nor fruitfully ; and it is not to be given to children, 
according to the present discipline of the Church, till they reach the 
years of discretion. Nor is it to be given to insane persons, or people 
bereft of their senses. But a child in danger of death, who knows 
enough to distinguish the Eucharist from other food, should receive 
it as viaticum ; and any insane person who once had the use of rea- 
son and led a Christian life, may receive the viaticum at the hour of 
death, so there be no danger of irreverence. 

The Church enjoins upon the faithful to receive Holy Communion 
at least once a year, as well as toward the end of life by way of 
viaticum. This twofold obligation imposed by the Church is 
founded upon the divine precept expressed in the words of Our 
Lord, “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
blood you shall not have life in you.” We are not to understand 
that the Church deems it quite enough to receive Holy Communion 
once a year. The words of the Lateran Council are, “at least once a 
year.” The Church says to her children, “I bid you perform your 
Easter duty on pain of being liable to be cut off from me as lifeless 
and withered members, on pain of spiritual death, of spiritual starva- 
tion.” Now if a man is to live the life of grace and grow spiritually 
it is, of course, not enough just to stave off starvation. The Church 
would wish to see her children often, even daily, at the altar where 
the bread of life is dispensed. At the same time she does not lay 
this upon their consciences, being a wise mother, wise with the wis- 
dom that is from above. She knows that growth is not a thing that 
can be got by forcing, and that this is as true in the spiritual as it is 
in the physical world. She realizes indeed that one who is stub- 
bornly bent on keeping from food altogether must be made to take 
food lest he starve. But she recognizes that such action is not to be 
resorted to in this extreme case, and that it is only one who eats 
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with a will and has a relish for his food that can get any real benefit 
from it. She wishes us to create a relish for the food of our souls 
by the exercise of the virtues that become a Christian, by honesty, 
truthfulness, sobriety, chastity; to foster a spiritual taste by habits 
of self-denial ; that we may hunger after this divine food, and so be 
found in the number of those whom Our Lord declares blessed, be- 
cause, having a hunger after righteousness, they shall be filled. 

A word in conclusion on the symbolism of this Sacrament. Most 
aptly does bread symbolize the effects of it. Hence Our Lord, in the 
sixth chapter of St. John, speaks of it in terms of this symbol only. 
Bread is the staff of life. It nourishes, fosters growth, imparts 
strength, sates the hungry. A fourfold corresponding effect in the 
spiritual order is produced by the Eucharist, which is the bread 
of life. 

And first, the Eucharist nourishes the life of the soul. “He who 
eats Me,” says Our Lord, “the same shall live by Me.” And again: 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye 
shall not have life in you.” Nothing could be clearer. But it is only 
the living who eat bread and are nourished by it. Therefore the 
man who is dead in mortal sin is not fit to eat the bread of life. 
Instead of getting life from it, he does but find fresh cause of death, 
and cripple his chance of ever coming to life again. 

The Eucharist fosters the growth of the spiritual life. In the 
natural order, man’s growth is confined to the period between birth 
and adult age. Again, in the natural order, man attains a certain 
stature, which he may not overpass. Spiritual growth, on the other 
hand, is not limited to a fixed period of time, but extends over the 
whole wef this mortal life. Neither is it confined within fixed bounds, 
for there are no bounds to the possible, and we are bidden to be 
perfect even as Our Father in heaven is perfect. We shall “reach the 
measure of the years of the fulness of Christ” only by feeding on 
the food that Christ has given us. Alas! that so many souls should 
be stunted in growth and starved, while this divine banquet is daily 
spread out before them. For too many Christians the springtime of 
spiritual growth comes only when the hair is gray and the body bent 
with years. 

The Eucharist gives strength to the soul. We are laborers in 
Christ’s vineyard; and we are soldiers of Christ. But who can 
work without bread? Or what soldier can stand day after day in the 
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fighting line if he be without his rations? The man that is famished, 
starved, is fit for nothing. We can not do Christ’s work in the 
world, or fight His battles, unless we get strength from the bread of 
the strong. The prophet went a day’s journey into the wilderness, 
and was faint, and lay and slept under a juniper tree. But when he 
arose, and ate of the bread that was baked in the ashes, he went in 
the strength of it forty days and as many nights to Horeb the mount 
of God. So we faint ones are fed by Christ in the wilderness of this 
world. Even as He multiplied the five loaves in the desert, and with 
them fed the five thousand, so he multiplies without limit the bread 
of life, and with it feeds the multitudes who else must perish of 
‘hunger, far from home. 

Lastly, the Eucharist sates the hunger of the soul. Who has not 
at some time or other felt the pangs of bodily hunger? And even if 
such a one there be, yet is there no one but has known the hunger 
after happiness, the hunger of the heart. Men seek to satisfy this 
hunger with what are called the good things of this world. They 
are even fain to feed on the husks of swine, like the prodigal of old. 
But if they would keep from starving, they needs must return to the 
Father’s house to receive the bread of life. God alone can satisfy 
the hunger of the heart. But the heart that God feeds must fast 
from earthly food, even as one must fast from bodily food to feed 
on the bread of life. “If the heart were all expended here,” says one 
who was fed of God, “nothing of it would be left for heaven, and I 
wish to take that which lives with me into the other world.” Let us 
not waste on creatures what was made for the Creator. Let us 
learn to fast from earthly food that we may hunger for the divine 
banquet in which Christ is received, the memory of His passion re- 
newed, in which the soul is filled with grace, and a pledge is given us 
of future glory.” 
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SERMON SEVENTH.—THE Ho.y SACRIFICE OF THE MASss. 


“We have an altar whereof they have no power to eat who serve the taber- 


nacle.”—Heb. xiii. 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Altar, priest and sacrifice go together. Sacrifice the highest 
form of worship; offered to God alone; where sacrifice is abolished prayer 
deemed highest form of worship. 

II. The Eucharist a Sacrament and a sacrifice. Difference between 
these two. Sacrifice defined. Four things found in it, victim, priest, im- 
molation, end for which offered. 

III. Sacrifice found in every form of religion from the beginning of 
the world. Offered in the outskirts of the earthly paradise, by Jewish 
patriarch and priest; by the tribe of Levi from generation to generation. 

The sacrifices of the Old Law in themselves of little worth. 
Shadows of the one perfect sacrifice to be offered in every place, from the 
rising of the sun to its going down. The victim sinless “made sin” for 
us. His sacrifice satishes every requirement of strictest justice. 

V. The one perfect sacrifice once offered one thousand nine hundred 
years ago on the altar of the cross. None other offered since; that is to 
say, none other than the one then offered. Identity of the Mass with the 
sacrifice of the cross. The latter no mere event that is done and over, 
but, being the work of the Eternal, a standing fact for all time. 

VI. Proofs of the Eucharistic sacrifice from St. Paul, from the words 
of its divine institution, from its type in the Old Testament, from the 
prophet Malachy. The Jewish Pasch and the Christian Pasch type and 
antitype. 

VII. Conclusion—Obligation of assisting at this divine sacrifice on 
Sundays and holy days-cf obligation. No good work can supply the 
place of the Mass. How great store we should set on the treasure of 
this holy sacrifice. 


Altar, priest, sacrifice, these three go together. There is no altar 
but for the offering of sacrifice, no lawful sacrifice without a priest 
called of God as Aaron was. Hence, where sacrifice is abolished, 
the priesthood is done away with, altars are pulled down, and prayer 
becomes the highest form of religious worship. And because the 
highest form of worship can be offered to God alone, where sacrifice 
is no longer offered, no voice is raised in prayer to the saints that 
reign with Christ. The human mind is logical even when entangled 
in the mazes of error; for error follows from the logical working 
out of false principles, as truth does from the logical working out of 
true ones. Is prayer, then, the highest form of Christian worship? 
Is the Christian religion without a sacrifice? Let the words of the 
text supply the answer: “We have an altar, whereof they have no 
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power to eat who serve the tabernacle.” Christians have an altar, 
as the Jews had theirs; therefore Christians have a sacrifice, as the 
Jews had theirs. This sacrifice is the Holy Mass. 

The blessed Eucharist is at once a Sacrament and a sacrifice— 
the one great sacrifice of the New Law. As a Sacrament, it is in 
one sense an abiding thing, a presence on our altars that is with 
us always; as a Sacrifice, it is an action, transient in its nature, begun 
and ended all in half an hour. As a Sacrament, it is given to men; 
as a Sacrifice, it is offered to God. As a Sacrament, it is the manna 
of the soul, the staff of the spiritual life; as a sacrifice it presents 
again the price of our redemption, the blood of the Lamb that was 
slain from the foundation of the world, a propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world. 

By sacrifice, in its widest sense, is meant any good work done to 
honor God and unite us with Him in holy fellowship. In this sense 
prayer is a sacrifice, and so is sorrow for sin, of which the Psalmist 
says, “A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit.” But in the strict and 
proper sense, sacrifice means the offering to God and immolation of 
some sensible thing in token of His sovereign dominion over all 
creatures, and of our subjection to Him. That which is offered 
must be something sensible, for sacrifice is an outward sign or token 
of the worship that is in the heart, and every such sign of inner 
thought or feeling is, from the nature of the case, perceptible by the 
senses. God, from the cradle of the race, bade men offer things that 
are sensible, as when Cain offered the first fruits of the earth and 
Abel the firstlings of the flock. But that which is offered must be 
immolated, else it will be only a gift, and no true sacrifice. “For 
every high priest,’ says St. Paul, “is ordained to offer” not only 
“gifts” but “sacrifices” as well (Heb. viii. 3). Immolation is the 
real sacrificial action, the distinctive note of sacrifice. Hence, in the 
olden time, the thing offered in sacrifice had always to be destroyed, 
if a solid substance, by breaking it up or burning it, if a liquid, by 
pouring it out on the ground, if an animal, by shedding its blood. 
And to God alone can a victim be immolated. “I am the Lord thy 
God, thou shalt not have strange gods before me.” The great end 
of sacrifice is the worship of God, but it is offered also to satisfy the 
justice of God for our sins, to obtain favors from Him, and to re- 
turn Him thanks. Corresponding to these four ends, there were 
in the Old Law four kinds of sacrifice, holocausts, or whole burnt 
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offerings, sin offerings, peace offerings, and thanks offerings. A 
sacrifice is an act of divine worship, and as we must worship God, 
not after our own caprice, but in the way He has appointed, no one 
can take upon him to offer sacrifice unless he be called of God as 
was Aaron. Under the law of nature, from Adam to Moses, the 
priests were the first born, and also the heads of families ; under the 
Mosaic Law, the sons and descendants of Aaron, of the tribe of 
Levi; under the New Law, the one high priest is Christ, and men 
are His ministers, sharing His priesthood forever after the order of 
Melchisedech. 

In all lands, among all peoples, in all forms of religion, Jewish or 
Pagan, from the beginning of the world down to the coming of 
Christ, there was sacrifice. The pagan Plutarch testifies that if you 
were to go round the world you might find cities without walls, or 
literature, or wealth; but a city in which sacrifice is not offered to 
obtain blessings and avert evil no one, he says, ever saw. The im- 
pulse to offer sacrifice seems to be implanted in the nature of man, 
at least since the fall. He feels his own weakness, he is conscious 
of his own sinfulness, and a natural instinct prompts him to seek 
help and make atonement for sin by immolating a victim to some 
higher power. The pagans, who knew not the one true God, offered 
sacrifice to idols ; the Jews, of old God’s chosen people, offered sacri- 
fice to Jehovah, the maker of heaven and earth, almighty and eternal. 

From the very cradle of the race, as I have said, there was sacri- 
fice. It was offered in the outskirts, as it were, of the earthly para- 
dise, while the pair whose sin and fall made sacrifice a necessity 
were yet in the flesh. When Noah stepped out of the ark, after the 
waters of the flood had receded, his first act was to erect an altar 
and offer a victim to the Most High. So did the patriarchs, by 
God’s own order; so did Moses in the land of Egypt, when the 
paschal lamb was slain and its blood sprinkled for the deliverance 
of his people; so did Aaron, the high priest of God, and the men of 
the tribe of Levi, from generation unto generation, God Himself 
having set them apart and ordained them for this special purpose. 

But the sacrifices of the Old Law, in themselves, were of little 
worth. Not by the blood of goats and oxen could the sins of the 
world be blotted out. The sacrifices of the olden time were but 
symbols; they did but shadow forth the one great and perfect sacri- 
fice of the New Law. “Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but 
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a body thou hast fitted to me. Holocausts for sin did not please thee. 
Then said I, Lo! I come; in the head of the book it is written of me 
that I should do thy will, O God.” The words are spoken in the 
person of our high priest, the Son of God, who came into the world, 
and was born of a virgin, and thus became also the Son of Man, true 
God and true man in one person. “Sacrifice and oblation thou 
wouldst not.” God had no pleasure in the sacrifices offered by sinful 
men, save in so far as they adumbrated the sacrifice of the Sinless 
One. But He that was sinless was “made sin” for us. By a miracle 
of His wisdom and power He took upon Himself, without sin, our 
sinful nature, and by a further miracle of His goodness and mercy 
“blotted out the handwriting of the decree that was against us, 
fastening it to the cross.” And the atonement He made for 
sin, the redemption He wrought with His blood, while, on the one 
hand, a gratuitous act of pure clemency, satisfied, on the other hand, 
every requirement of the strictest justice. How, it has been asked, 
is it just that the innocent should suffer for the guilty? The inno- 
cent, the Sinless One, suffered, not as sinless, but as having been 
“made sin” for us. “A body thou hast fitted to me.” When the Son 
of God took upon Himself our nature, when He “was made of a 
woman,” and born of a woman, He became, not man merely, but the 
Son of Man, yea, of the man who had sinned. “Let us make MAN 
in our own image and likeness,” it was said from the beginning. In 
creating Adam, God made, not a man, but Man, that is, the whole 
human race. The Son of God, therefore, in becoming the Son of 
Man, became a member of the human family, and, on the principle 
of race solidarity, became answerable for the sins of His fellow men. 
Had He become man otherwise than by being “made of a woman” 
and born of a woman, He would not have been of the race of Adam, 
the fallen race, for the race is propagated by birth. In that case, He 
would not have been “made sin” for us, nor would the shedding of 
His blood have been an atonement for sin, since justice requires that 
satisfaction be made, if not by the person, at least in the nature, that 
has sinned. “The prince of this world cometh,” said Our Lord, “and 
in me he hath not anything.” Neither had he, for Our Lord was 
personally sinless. But He was racially guilty, for God the Father 
saw in Him the representative of the family of man, made in the 
image and likeness of a race of sinners, and therefore delivered 
over to die, between two of these sinners, upon a cross. “And bear- 
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ing his own cross, he went forth to that place which is called Cal- 
vary, but in Hebrew Golgotha, where they crucify him between two 
others, one on each side and Jesus in the midst.” The two others 
were sinners, “malefactors” St. Luke calls them, but what was their 
guilt in God’s eyes compared with that of the One who, though sin- 
less, had yet been “made sin” for us! 

Thus was offered, on the hill of Calvary, for the first time in the 
history of the world, a victim worthy of the Most High God, even 
His only-begotten Son. But that was well-nigh nineteen hundred 
years ago, and has there been no sacrifice since then? Certainly 
none other than the one then offered on the altar of the Cross. That 
was a finished sacrifice, yet in the sense that every work of the 
eternal is finished—finished, but abiding still. It is written that God 
rested on the seventh day from all the works that He made. Yet 
Our Lord could say, “The Father worketh still, and I work.” The 
work of creation, and of the institution of things, was finished on 
the seventh day, but the work of conservation, of the maintenance of 
things in their primeval constitution, still goes on. Nor is conser- 
vation a new work, but the original creative work prolonged for- 
ever. God spoke and things came into being, not to pass away, but 
to endure, and to endure by virtue of the word spoken from the be- 
ginning. And the same word, now “made flesh,” spoke at the Last 
Supper, instituting the sacrifice of the New Law in His own body 
and blood, spoke on the Cross, consummating the sacrifice of His own 
body and blood, and the self-same sacrifice still endures by virtue of 
the selfsame word. “Such a sacrifice,’ says Cardinal Newman, 
“was not to be forgotten. It was not to be—it could not be—a mere 
event in the world’s history, which was to be done and over, and 
was to pass away except in its obscure, unrecognized effects. If that 
great deed was what we believe it to be, what we know it is, it must 
remain present though past; it must be a standing fact for all times.” 
Such is this work of the eternal, like Himself, ever ancient and ever 
new, past yet always present, done and over yet always being done 
anew, over and over again. “As often as this commemorative sac- 
rifice is celebrated, the work of our redemption is carried on,” and 
will be carried on till that work is done—till the last man has been 
redeemed. For “the death of the Lord” is to be “shown forth, 
until He come.” 

“The chalice of benediction which we bless, is it not the com- 
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munion of the blood of Christ? and the bread which we break, is it 
not the participation of the body of Christ?” These words of St. 
Paul are but an echo of the words of Christ: “This is my body; 
this is my blood of the New Testament. Do this for a commemora- 
tion of me.” What this? This that He did, giving His own body 
and blood under the forms of bread and wine. Here was a rite 
and ceremonial, like the rite and ceremonial of the Jewish Pasch, the 
ceremonial being a breaking and blessing of bread, a blessing and 
pouring out of wine, the rite a consecration of these elements into 
the body that was broken and the blood that was shed on the Cross. 
The bloody sacrifice was offered once, and once for all, without rite 
or ceremonial. It was offered by the high priest alone, while the 
men whom He made sharers of His priesthood were scattered as 
sheep before the wolf. But never was sacrifice offered by a congre- 
gation, or body of worshippers, without fitting rite and ceremonial. 
Therefore did Christ, with fitting rite and ceremonial, institute, for 
Christian worshippers, the unbloody sacrifice, which is unbloody, not 
that it is without real blood, but that the blood is not really shed. 
And because the blood that is offered is the selfsame blood that 
was once really shed, the unbloody sacrifice, with its rite and cere- 
monial, is the selfsame as the bloody sacrifice. Christ, our high 
priest, trod the winepress alone. But the price, His blood of the 
New Testament, is a sacrifice to God, a Sacrament and gift to men; 
as a Sacrifice, pleading the merits of His Passion, speaking better 
than the blood of Abel, as a Sacrament, “cleansing the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God.” 

We read in Genesis that Melchisedech, king of Salem, and priest 
of the Most High, offered sacrifice in bread and wine. To this Mel- 
chisedech, Abraham, though priest himself and patriarch of God’s 
chosen people, offered tithes of all he possessed, thus doing him 
homage as his superior in priestly rank. Now Melchisedech was a 
figure of Christ, who is “a priest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech.” Therefore Christ has offered sacrifice after the 
manner of Melchisedech. And because He is “a priest forever,” He 
still does so, in the holy mass where He is both High Priest and 
Victim. This precisely is what was foretold by the prophet Mal- 
achy—a time when the bloody sacrifices of the Jews should cease, 
and in every place, from the rising of the sun to its going down, 
there should be offered to the Most High a clean oblation, and this, 
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too, among the Gentiles, “for great is my name among the Gentiles, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” We have, then, an altar whereof they 
can not partake who serve the tabernacle, and whereof they will 
not partake who, having eyes see not, and having ears hear not, the 
things that make for their peace. 

“For Christ our Pasch is sacrificed.” The Christian Pasch fol- 
lowed the Jewish Pasch, and fulfills it. The relation of antitype and 
type between the two is as striking as it is significant. In the former 
a lamb was slain and offered; in the latter is slain and offered the 
Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world. The former wrought 
redemption of the first born from temporal death, and deliverance 
of God’s people from bondage to tyrant; the latter works redemp- 
tion of the new born from eternal death, and deliverance of God’s 
people, both Jew and Gentile, from a far worse bondage, in so much 
as Satan is a far more heartless tyrant and harder taskmaster than 
was Pharaoh. The Jew ate the flesh of the lamb with unleavened 
bread; the Christian eats the flesh of the Lamb under the form of 
unleavened bread. “I am the living bread that came down from 
heaven.” “And the bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of 
the world.” The first Jewish Passover wrought deliverance from 
bondage; the second passover served but to commemorate the first, 
and to shadow forth that which was to come. So the first Christian 
Passover, at the Last Supper and on Calvary, wrought our deliv- 
erance; the second, on the altars of our churches, serves to com- 
memorate the first and to apply its merits—for in the New Law is 
no shadow, but the reality. And just as every subsequent Passover 
of the Jews, though commemorative and typical, was a true sacrifice, 
so is every subsequent Christian Passover, though commemorative 
and symbolic, a true sacrifice, yea, the one true sacrifice of the New 
Law. But while in each subsequent Jewish Passover a different 
lamb was slain, and the sacrifice therefore was numerically different 
from the preceding, in each subsequent Christian Passover the same 
Lamb is offered and partaken of which was slain once for all on 
Calvary. The sacrifice is therefore numerically the same as that 
which was offered at the Last Supper and on the Cross. No explana- 
tion need be given, no explanation can be given, why the mass is a 
sacrifice, other than this full and ample one, that it is not a new 
sacrifice at all, but in all that appertains to the constitution of sacri- 
fice, in its inner essence, in every essential respect, the same sacrifice 
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as that of the Cross ; that it is in reality the sacrifice of the Cross, ina 
mystery and by a miracle of Christ’s power, prolonged forever. 
Every altar is a Calvary, where the same Victim is ever offered by 
the same High Priest, under the veil of the things that appear to 
sense. 

The Church commands us, on pain of mortal sin, to assist at the 
holy sacrifice of the mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation. 
Sunday is the Lord’s day. The other six days of the week He has 
made over to us; the first He reserves as His own. And the way He 
would have us sanctify it, the duty He lays upon us, is to hear mass. 
We are earnestly exhorted to sanctify the Sunday in other ways, to 
give more time to prayer and meditation, to read good books, to at- 
tend the vesper service, to assist at benediction, to visit the sick, to 
comfort the sorrowful; all these things we are exhorted to do, but 
we are commanded to hear mass, and this, as I have said, on pain 
of mortal sin. The other works are good, are excellent, each in its 
way, but none of them can supply the place of this one, or make up 
for default in this. Of course there is such a thing as being excused 
from hearing mass on Sunday. We are not called upon to put forth 
an heroic effort to satisfy this obligation; but we are called upon 
to make an honest effort ; we are called upon to make some exertion 
and put ourselves to some inconvenience. As for those who live 
under the shadow of the church, or even within sound of the church 
bell, there can hardly be any excuse for missing mass on Sunday 
save sickness or the like. 

And oh, if we did but realize, as did the Christians of the olden 
time, as the saints of God have done in every age, what a treasure 
we have in the holy mass, we surely should set greater store by it, 
and put forth greater effort to assist at it more frequently and more 
devoutly. If we had faith even as a grain of mustard seed, we should 
surmount every obstacle and even move a seeming mountain of 
difficulty in order to be present at this august sacrifice. For faith 
assures us that here the mystery of our redemption is indeed re- 
newed ; the same body that was pierced for us on Calvary is mys- 
tically broken for us on the altar; the same blood that flowed from 
the wounds in those blessed hands and feet, and trickled from the 
spear wound in the heart, is once more poured out for us, and cries 
to heaven with a better pleading than that of Abel. It is good to 
pray at home, it is good to give alms, it is good to visit the sick, it 
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is good to comfort the sorrowful; but it is better than any of these, 
better than all of these together, to assist humbly and devoutly at 
the holy mass. Through this adorable sacrifice, as the Fathers of 
Trent tell us, God being appeased, grants grace and the gift of re- 
pentance, and pardons sins and crimes even the most enormous. Oh, 
if we did but know this great gift of God, as the angels know it who 
come down from heaven in troops whenever it is offered, we should 
think nothing of coming miles and miles to be present at holy mass. 
We should even be found daily assisting at it, like the sainted 
Monica, who “never for a day absented herself from the altar 
whence she knew that Victim to be dispensed, by which the hand- 
writing that was against us is blotted out.’’* 


*Confessions of St. Augustine, — 9. 
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SEVEN CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN IN PREPARA- 
TION FOR FIRST CONFESSION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VI.—Own Bap ConrFESSION. 


You see, my dear boys and girls, that I say the same thing over 
and over again; and J do it because at your young age, unless 
you hear a thing more than once, there is danger that you will 
let it drop from your minds entirely. This last would be a very 
great evil in things which are necessary or useful for making you 
good children, first, and afterwards good men and good women. 
There are some things which are not so necessary and if you forget 
them it really does not make much, if any, difference. There are 
other things which you must always remember. A great deal of 
harm might happen to you if you lost sight of them. 

I think that somewhere in your Catechism, the question is asked, 
what are the four last things to be remembered? Some children 
think that the question means: What four things are we to re- 
member last? as if they were four things that we need not 
think of until we have thought of everything else. But the ques- 
tion means what are the four Jast things which we must never for- 
get? Now, as you know, these things are: Death, judgment, heaven, 
hell. They are the four things which must happen last to every 
man. They must not be lost sight of. When one stops remember- 
ing, that is thinking, that he is going to die, that he is going to be 
judged, that there is a hell for him to escape and a heaven for him 
to win, there is great danger that he will not be on his guard, that 
he will be overtaken by sin and that he will die before he has been 
pardoned or sorry for his sin and thus will be lost forever. The only 
way for one not to forget these things is to hear about them often. 
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So, to come back to what I began with, you understand why I tell 
you so often the same thing. It may tire you, but I do not wish you 
to forget. 

In this instruction we will try to understand what it is to make a 
bad Confession. Do you know, my dear children, any words that 
look so wicked as the words “bad Confession?’ Are they not 
words that frighten you? Do they not seem to mean something 
awful, something terrible? That is the way they look and sound 
to me. There are other words also which when they are spoken 
make one shudder. These are the words bad, or which is the same 
thing, sacrilegious Communion. Then there is another word which 
is worse than either of the words we have been thinking of. That 
word is “Depart from me.” It is what Christ is going to say on 
the day of judgment, on the last day, to those whom, on account of 
their sins, He can not admit to heaven and whom He must drive 
away from Him and send to hell, where they will not look on His 
beautiful face forever. Now in a way these three words are almost 
the same. Why? Because a bad Confession leads to a bad Com- 
munion and a bad Communion is such a great sin, so heinous, that is, 
so insulting to God’s sanctity and to God’s grace, that it is certainly 
opening the door that looks out on the path that leads to hell. 

When the devil beholds any one going to Communion knowingly 
in the state of sin, he begins to feel that sooner or later that guilty 
one will fall into the dark and dreary and wretched and pitiful 
empire of which he is the ruler. 

I have asked you during these days to pray for many things, but 
I beg you to pray most earnestly never to make a bad Confession 
or Communion. I have asked you to make many resolutions, but 
I beseech you, let your strongest resolution be rather to die than 
commit the sin of a bad Confession or a bad Communion. You 
know that you make a bad Confession only when you hide willingly 
a sin that you are obliged to tell. 

Here I will ask you a question. What sins must you tell in Con- 
fession in order that your Confession may be as it should be? You 
must tell in Confession all your mortal sins. Does the law make it 
necessary for you to reveal to the priest any other of your sins? 
No. Understand that in Confession you need tell your mortal sins 
alone. Less grievous faults you are not called upon to make known. 
However, let me give this piece of advice. Get into the way of 
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making all your sins known. It will bring you more grace, that is, 
you will find that God will come more quickly to your help. His 
blessings will be more numerous. Besides, it will prove that you 
wish to have nothing at all to do with sin, be it small or great, which 
is the best frame of mind for you to be in when you approach the 
Sacrament of Penance. Still I must put things to you as they are. 
Unless you wilfully, that is, knowing what you are doing, keep 
back a mortal sin your Confession is not bad. I say your Confes- 
sion is not bad if you are really sorry, that is, sorry in the way I 
have been explaining to you all along, for the sins you have told. 

Now there are more ways than one of making a bad Confession. 
Do you know that there are no two words joined together that 
seem to me to have a more shocking sound than those two I have 
been using so much in this instruction—bad Confession. Yes, there 
is another couple of words which have a more fearful sound. I 
mean the two words “bad Communion.” When we think what a 
beautiful thing Confession is, and what a grand thing Communion 
is we easily understand that to make either of them a bad thing 
must mean a great accident for the one who is guilty enough to do 
so. 

If you are not sorry for your sins when you tell them to the 
priest in Confession, if you are not grieved for every one of them 
without exception, then your Confession is worth nothing. I am 
speaking, as you know, of mortal sins. You will remember what I 
have said about sorrow, or about contrition, which is the same thing. 
You are not obliged to feel it as you would some hurt or some 
pain. The best proof that you are really sorry is that you really 
wish that you had not done any of the things you are making known 
to your confessor, that you wish this not because somebody—your 
friends or your parents—has found you out, or because some other 
damage has happened to you, something you do not like or some- 
thing that makes you uneasy, but you wish the fault had never been 
yours because it put you in danger of being lost forever, because it 
put you in danger of never reaching heaven, or because it displeased 
God. These last reasons for being sorry make up a very good act 
of contrition. 

Another proof of a real worthy contrition is that you have made 
up your mind that never, however much you may be tempted, never 
will you offend God again. Suppose you told, let me say, ten sins 
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in Confession and you meant never to do those wrong things again, 
all ten of them, then you are all right. But suppose you said to 
yourself: I will not commit nine of those sins any more, but there is 
the tenth and I have been guilty of it so often that I intend to do it 
all over again, then your Confession would be a bad one, and 
though you were really sorry for the nine others you are not for- 
given any one of them because you have no contrition for that 
awful tenth mortal sin, whatever it may be. 

Why will not God forgive you the nine others? I will 
try to explain this to you. Sin is a thought or a word or 
an act which offends God. Sin is a sin only because it offends God 
and makes the sinner an enemy of God. Suppose you have com- 
mitted ten sins and you are sorry for nine only, the tenth sin still 
keeps you an enemy of God; not only keeps you an enemy, but of 
your own free will, by that sin for which you have no regret 
and which you mean to be guilty of again when you have the 
temptation or a chance, you wish to continue an enemy of God. You 
see that by this act of yours you simply say to the Lord that you do 
not wish to be His friend. How can He, when you behave like this, 
forgive any of your faults? It is not hard for you to understand 
that if you have not real sorrow for every one of your sins your 
Confession is worth nothing, is a bad Confession. 

Another reason why a Confession may be bad is because the boy or 
girl does not tell the priest every sin. If this happens because you 
forget then it is not a bad Confession. But if this happens because 
you are afraid or ashamed, if through fear or shame you hold back a 
mortal sin, then your Confession is a bad Confession. Always re- 
member that your Confession in this case can not be bad unless 
the sin you hide is a mortal sin. I will repeat that in Confession 
the only sins you must tell are your mortal ones. 

What about your venial sins? Must you tell them to your Con- 
fessor? No, you are not obliged in conscience to do so. Is it well 
to do so? Yes, indeed it is. Another time I will explain to you 
how you may get rid of venial sins without going to Confession, 
but let me say just now the surest way to receive pardon for them 
is to tell them in the Sacrament of Penance and get absolution for 
them. , 

For the most part children, and older people, make bad Confes- 
sions because they are either afraid or ashamed to tell certain sins 
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by which they have broken the law of God. Now, my dear children, 
what is it that makes you afraid? Do you stand in fear of the 
priest? If so, why? He is not going to harm you in any way. You 
say, but if I tell him that, he is going to give me an awful scolding. 
First, the priest does not always scold, secondly, there are some 
priests who never scold. You must remember that you are always 
free to choose whatever confessor you please. You are never obliged 
to go to any one priest. This you must never forget. You all have 
your “likes and dislikes.” It is only natural. Therefore make your 
Confession to whatsoever priest you please. If you think that such 
a Father is easier than another go to the one who is the easier of 
the two. 

Now, let me suppose that the priest is going to scold you on ac- 
count of the sins or some special sin that you committed and which 
you must tell him. Suppose he is going to give you a very severe 
scolding. Let me ask you, do you not deserve it? You know that 
were you to die in the state of mortal sin you would be lost forever. 
Now what is a scolding compared with an eternity of suffering? 
Eternity never ends and this scolding you are so much in dread of 
will be gone and forgotten in a very short time. Not only it will 
pass as all things pass, but it will, I am sure, do you much good. The 
greatest good it can do you is to make you sorry for your sins and 
perhaps it may prevent you from ever falling into that sin again. 
Now what is a scolding? It is finding fault with you in harsh words 
and in severe tones. That is all. You may feel it very much. So 
much the better. Anything is preferable to having God angry with 
you and obliged to tell you to go away from Him forever. 

So, my dear children, be sensible. If you are going to be scolded, 
as you call it, if the priest is very angry, bear with it and take it all 
as a little bit of penance for the sins of which you may be guilty. 
You will always finc that the greater your sins are the gladder the 
priest will be to see you in Confession and the kinder will be his 
treatment of you. You must always bear in mind that the priest in 
the confessional is there in the place of Christ and has all Christ’s 
power. You may be sure that he will always welcome you, that he 
will remember how Christ, whose place he holds, has been impatient 
to have you come and in a humble way tell your sins and have them 
forgiven. 

Yes, Christ has been waiting for you to come to Him and be His 
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friend again, and have your souls made white and go and sin no 
more. Drive, therefore, out of your head the thought that the priest 
is going to be hard with you. He will talk seriously to you, he will 
advise you and caution you and tell you what you must do not to 
fall into those wrong doings in the days to come. 

So you see you must go into the confessional without any fear. 
You must look upon the confessor as your best friend. He has no 
wish to hurt you. His only desire is to make you hate all that is bad 
and love all that is good. He has only one thing in view and that is 
to fill your souls with the love of God and to make you fear more 
than anything else to offend God, and to make you more afraid to 
commit sin than to have the worst thing, even death itself, happen to 
you. Knowing all this, what is there that should make you dread 
going to Confession? On the contrary, is there not everything to 
make you happy and thank God for having the chance to wipe out 
every wrong thought, wrong word, wrong act and then to look up 
into the face of your Lord and see not a frown, but only the sweetest 
of all smiles to show you how pleased He is to have you once more 
as His child whom He loves and who loves Him? 

There is another cause, as I told you already in this instruction, 
there is another cause of bad confessions. That cause is shame. 
You are ashamed to let the priest know that you have been guilty 
of this or that sin. I made little of the fear that some have of con- 
fessing their sins. I make just as little of your being ashamed. You 
are ashamed of the priest, you blush because of the priest. You 
say to yourself: What will the priest think of me? He is going to 
think poorly of me, he is going to have a bad, a low opinion of me. 
He is not going to do anything of the kind. He knows how strong 
the devil is and how weak you are. He is sure that there is noth- 
ing too shameful for a poor child to do when that child forgets God 
and does not ask Him for help. And you never think of God know- 
ing all your thoughts. You never think that you cannot conceal 
anything from Him. You are ashamed of the priest who after all 
is only a man, and you are not ashamed of God? This is really a 
big mistake. Why were you not ashamed in the beginning to com- 
mit this sin which you do not wish the priest to hear? Be not 
ashamed to lay open your conscience to the confessor. The shame 
you feel will be part of your penance. 
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If there is any guilt of yours which you think you cannot bear to 
confess, the best thing to do is to tell the priest that there is another 
sin or other sins you have not the courage to tell. He will under- 
stand. He will put you a few questions and in a minute the whole 
trouble will be over. Do not leave the church to-day without 
promising to God that no matter what you may do you will not 
hide a sin in Confession. 

Thus all your confessions will be good ones and you will grow 
better and better every day of your lives. 
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CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN AT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MEETINGS. 


II.—Work. 


Children are often accused of idleness, and as a matter of fact it 
is a frequent failing with them. Seldom can children be held up 
to others as examples for being industrious. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the idleness of children is not an absolute 
neglect of work. They work, but how do they do their work? Many 
do it reluctantly, they do not like work. Very often they only work 
under pressure, or under threat of punishment, or, at least, to avoid 
censure, only desiring to finish as soon as possible, and to resume 
play and pastime. Now such work, although better than absolute 
idleness, is, nevertheless, a sort of idleness in disguise. Besides, it 
usually is unsatisfactory work, negligently done, never fully ac- 
complishing the task, but only part of it. 

You do learn your lessons, but you often do not know them as well 
as you should; you do write your exercises, but often hurriedly, a 
mere scribble, with bad penmanship and faulty spelling, probably 
leaving some of the work unfinished. This is the way in which you 
give in to idleness, although possibly it is not this kind of idleness 
for which you are most frequently censured. 

The cause of your idleness is that you have an instinctive dislike 
of work, although you may be doing it, consequently the great rem- 
edy for your idleness would be to become not only resigned to work, 
as an unavoidable necessity, but to become even fond of it for its 
own sake, as something good. 

Do you wish me to impart to you the secret how to become fond 
of work? It is not much of a secret, and I will tell you all about it. 

The first means to become fond of work is to look upon work as 
a blessing from God. 

It is often said that work is a punishment; this is true only to a 
certain extent. 

Do we not read in the Bible that Adam after having been created 
by God was placed in the garden of Eden in order to work there? 
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He had not yet sinned then, he was innocent and pure, and work, 
therefore, was not imposed as a punishment. In work there is 
indeed a large proportion of blessing and sweetness, although mixed 
with a certain amount of distress and labor as the consequences of 
sin. It is, however, a fact that in your work you look as a rule only 
at that which makes it hard and unpleasant and that is the reason 
why you do not like it. If instead of this you will look and examine 
and see that it is sweet and beneficial, you will end by liking it. 

To begin with, work will save you from weariness. Supposing 
that you were exempted from work, what would you do? You 
would play. But at the end of an hour or two, would not play 
itself lose all interest for you? What then would the result be if you 
had nothing to do but to play all blessed day long? Or perhaps you 
would read. Yet, at your age, one tires of reading much sooner than 
of playing. What would there be left for you but to wander about, 
not knowing what to do, a prey to dissatisfaction and utter weari- 
ness? Ah, then indeed you would call work to your aid, and even 
welcome it with joy, as a blessing. Think this over, and cherish 
your work as a remedy against dissatisfaction and weariness. 

Work, furthermore, protects you from sin: there is not a bad 
thought, no matter how wicked, that will not find plenty of 
idle minds willing to receive it. Idle heads and hearts are like 
uncultivated fields where the soil is never tilled or sown, and where 
rank weeds may flourish at leisure. The lazy child, in order to 
escape the weariness that has taken possession of him, and because 
he must needs have something to interest him, will probably rather 
do wrong than right, because wrong is done so much more easily. 
The child who works earnestly, on the contrary, has neither the in- 
clination nor the time to listen to the wicked suggestions of the evil 
one ; his faculties are all occupied, and if bad thoughts knock at the 
door there is no one to answer and they cannot gain admittance. O, 
what a blessing is work! And while idleness has drawn many 
children into all kinds of sin, has caused them to grow up to become 
criminals, to spend their lives in prison, or even to suffer for their 
crimes the awful death decreed by law, how many, on the contrary, 
have been preserved and saved by work! 

Therefore, my dear children, love your work, be cheerful and alert 
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about it, as one taking refuge under a shelter where he will be per- 
fectly safe from the wickedness of his enemies; be fond of work 
for this very reason. 

Work not only preserves us from weariness and protects us from 
sin, but it is in itself a real and great gratification. You will per- 
haps tell me that it never appeared to you in that light. Well, this 
would be a proof that you have never worked thoroughly, for when 
we work in earnest and with our whole strength, when we enter into 
our work heart and soul, we most certainly earn from it great 
contentment. In working we are no longer our own masters, we 
are completely engrossed in what we are doing, the mind is so in- 
terested that time passes without our being aware of it. It is for 
this reason that men studying, or experimenting in their laborato- 
ries, sometimes spend days and nights at their work without heeding 
the passing of time, they hardly take the time to sleep or eat, and as 
soon as possible return eagerly to their books, or their experiments. 

Work, therefore, has many great advantages, and is productive 
of much good; you should look at it from this point of view, and 
not regard it merely as an unpleasant duty. 

Another reason why you should like work, induces me to refer to 
the particular position in which you find yourselves at this time; 
you are soon to make your first Holy Communion. Bear in mind 
that there is an infallible means to prepare your hearts thoroughly 
for this great act and to render them worthy of Jesus, and this 
means is work. This will in all probability astonish you at first, 
and you may be unable to perceive the relation between your first 
Communion and your daily work. How can your compositions, 
your problems in arithmetic, your lessons in history and geography, 
contribute in any way towards your preparation for first Holy Com- 
munion? It is nevertheless so, and simple enough, because all this 
is the duty of your state of life. 

Remember that we do not become holy by prayer alone, nor by 
other devotional practices alone. God requires more than mere 
flowers and leaves. He requires fruit, that is to say, works. You 
have read the parable of the servant who buried the talent received 
from his master in the earth for fear of losing it. “Thou evil and 
slothful servant,” the Lord said to him, “thou shalt be punished.” 
Good intentions suffice not, each one must do his work. Your work, 
your particular duty, is the daily work required of you by parents 
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and teachers, and if you do not accomplish this, all your devotion is 
but a pretence, all your good desires and intentions will count as 
nothing in God’s eyes. If, however, you work faithfully in order to 
please him, each one of your days will be a fit gift to offer to Him, 
your merits will be increased, and divine graces will be showered 
upon your soul. Therefore you should like your work, as one of 
the chief means of attaining for your soul the blessing of a good 
first Communion. 

Finally, another means for gaining a fondness for work, and one 
simple to practise, is to apply yourself to your work promptly with- 
out dawdling, without pondering over its difficulties and without 
anticipating the fatigue which the work may have in store for you. 
Nothing paralyzes our efforts so much as calculating beforehand all 
the trouble which work may cost us, and this is what a great num- 
ber of children are in the habit of doing. If they have three or four 
lessons to learn, they begin to figure out what time, what trouble it 
will take to do this, they doubtfully turn the leaves over one after 
another. Three, four hours of work, how tiresome! Much time is 
lost in these reflections, possibly more than the time needed to learn 
one of the lessons, and furthermore, this tardiness deprives you of 
what little courage you had, so that you finally set to work with dis- 
like and lack of interest. 

Begin your work promptly, on the moment, without paying heed 
to dislikes, and as soon as you have begun, this disagreeable feeling 
will wear away. This disagreeable feeling resembles the unpleasant 
sensation which you have when going into cold water for a bath, 
it is a matter of a few instants only, and soon you find the water de- 
lightful, and not at all disagreeable. 

The three means to become fond of work are therefore: (1) to 
remember that it is a great blessing; (2) to remember that it is a 
duty; (3) to remember that promptness in undertaking work will 
quickly overcome the dislike for it. 

This is the secret of becoming fond of work. I tell you the 
means, that you may make use of them, and that you may strive to 
like your work. Regard work as your friend, whose hands are 
filled with abundant good, take pleasure in its society, be faithful to 
it, and it will never fail to be your most faithful and helpful friend. 
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ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 





I. Ex Actis Pii X. 
The Preservation of the Faith in Rome. 

The Holy Father has issued a Brief to express his con- 
demnation of the purposes and methods of the sects that 
have been pursuing an active propaganda in the Holy City 
for the perversion of Catholics; and also to grant special 
indulgences and privileges to those of the laity and clergy 
who are striving by prayer and labor to offset these attacks 
on the ancient faith. 

The following indulgences have been conceded to those 
who join the Society for the Prevention of the Faith: 
1. Plenary on some day within a month of their joining on 
the usual conditions, to which is added the recitation of 
the ejaculation “O Maria Immaculata, vosque Apostolorum 
Principes, in vera nos fide retinete.” 2, Plenary on certain 
major feasts and at the hour of death. 3. Partial for attend- 
ance at meetings, and for daily saying of the ejaculation. 4. 
For priests the Privileged Altar daily. Also to priests who 
are Zelatores, certain privileges in giving blessings, enroll- 
ing in scapulars, etc. (November 1, 1905.) 

II. From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
The Transference of the Funeral Mass. 

(a) A man dies on Wednesday of Holy Week and is 
buried on Good Friday. The Requiem can be said, not on 
Wednesday of Easter Week, but on Monday of Low Week 
(if it be not then impeded). (b) If the funeral Mass be 
transferred on account of liturgical reasons beyond the 
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second day after the burial, even a solemn Mass can not 
then be said on a day which excludes Doubles of the sec- 
ond class. (c) The Mass of Requiem may be celebrated 
during the Octaves of the Epiphany and of the Incarnation 
if news of the death has just been received, but not if it be 
merely a matter of saying Mass for the first time after a 
death which was known before. (November 24, 1905.) 
III. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 

Prayer to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Three hundred days indulgence is granted toties quoties 
for the recitation of the following prayer: Domine Iesu, 
clementissime Salvator mundi, Te per Sacratissimum Cor 
Tuum supplices exoramus, ut omnes oves errantes nunc 
ad Te Pastorem et Episcopum animarum suarum conver- 
tantur, qui vivis et regnas cum Deo Patre in unitate Spiritus 
Sancti Deus per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. (No- 
vember 22, 1905.) . 
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CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 


Bertha, an unmarried young woman, gives birth to an illegitimate 
child. Some months after its birth, she brings it to the parish 
church to have it baptized. After its Baptism, she requests the par- 
ish priest to church her. But he, already sorely troubled by the 
scandal the girl has brought on the parish, indignantly refuses to 
church her. In fact, he tells her, the Church refuses to bless a 
woman after an illegitimate birth, that the churching of women is 
intended solely for decent legitimate mothers, and that to church 
her would be to transgress the command of Our Lord, about throw- 
ing pearls before swine. Some days afterwards, however, he began 
to think that perhaps he had been too severe, that perhaps he ought 
to have churched the unfortunate woman, that scolding her now 
could do no good, since the evil was done, and a bitter price already 
paid, and the unhappy girl was not likely to repeat her experience. 
He now asks whether he ought to have churched the woman, since 
she desired to be churched; or was it lawful for him to have refused 
her? Had she a strict right to the blessing, or was it within his dis- 
cretion whether he would church her or not, or would it have been 
unlawful to church her? 

Answer. The Roman Ritual has nothing to say regarding the 
churching of women after an illegitimate birth. There are three 
decrees of the Congregation of Rites concerning the churching of 
women after a legitimate birth, in Gardellini’s collection. In 1631, 
the Congregation of Rites answered: “quo vero ad benedictionem 
mulierum post partum, hoc esse munus parochiale, et ad ipsum paro- 
chum spectare.” Again, when it was urged, in the same year, that 
the churching of women was not de praecepto, but only ad bene esse, 
and therefore might be performed by any priest, the Congregation 
of Rites answered that the churching of women belonged to the 
rights of the parish priest, exclusively. The same answer was given 
again in 1703. 
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Since the Roman Ritual says nothing about the churching of 
women who have given birth to illegitimate offspring, and since 
nothing can be found in the decrees of the Roman Congregations 
concerning the same, we will consider the origin and nature of 
the ceremony of blessing women after childbirth. 

The rite has its origin in the prescription of the Old Law, con- 
cerning the purification of women after childbirth. 

In the book of Leviticus, ch. 12, we read: “Neither shall she (a 
woman after childbirth) enter into the sanctuary until the days of 
her purification be fulfilled. . . . And when the days of her 
purification are expired, for a son or for a daughter, she shall bring 
to the door of the tabernacle of the testimony, a lamb of a year old 
for a holocaust, and a young pigeon or a turtle, for sin, and shall 
deliver them to the priest; who shall offer them before the Lord, 
and shall pray for her.” 

“It is evident from the words of the law,” says O’Kane (Rubrics, 
ch. x) that it could not apply to the Blessed Virgin in whom there 
were none of the effects of ordinary childbirth, since not only in con- 
ceiving, but in giving birth to the divine Infant, she still remained 
a pure and perfect virgin. Yet we know from St. Luke, that she did 
not avail herself of the exemption, but humbly complied with the 
requirements of the law. A desire of imitating the humility of the 
Blessed Virgin, induced the custom among Christian mothers of 
abstaining from entering the church for some time after childbirth. 
They then asked the blessing of the priest at the church door, and 
made their first visit one of thanksgiving to God for their safe 
delivery.” 

The Jewish rite was intended only for legitimate wives and 
mothers, united in lawful wedlock. From which we infer that it was 
the intention of the Church, from the beginning, to confer this 
rite only on lawfully married women, after legitimate childbirth. 
Moreover, if we consider where this blessing occurs in the Roman 
Ritual, namely, immediately after the Sacrament of Marriage, as 
if pertaining to the same matter, and not among the other blessings 
of the Ritual, we seem to gather that it was intended by the Church 
only for women who have given birth to legitimate children in law- 
ful wedlock. 

Wherefore Catalanus, in his Commentary on the Roman Ritual, 
de bened. mulier. n. 17, says: 
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Reliquum est, ut ad calcem hujus commentarii circa puerperas 
purificandas, et istud notemus, benedictionem post partum et tantum 
muliert concedi, quae ex matrimonio perpererit, non autem illi quae 
ex fornicatione, et potissimum ex adulterio, aut damnato alias coitu 
parturut. Ita plane docent communiter doctores, et statutum etiam 
in synodis ac Ritualibus legi.” 

Baruffaldi, commenting on the Roman Ritual, is of the same opin- 
ion (ad Rit. Rom. comm. de bened. mulier. tit. 43, n. 18.) 

De Herdt also, in his work on the Liturgy, arrives at the same 
conclusion. He says: “Only those women, who bring forth children 
in lawful wedlock, have a right to this blessing; so much so that 
women who beget children in adultery or fornication should not 
be permitted to receive this special blessing, but rather should be 
made to do public penance.” 

“Ad hanc benedictionem Jus TANTUM habent mulieres quae ex 
legitimo matrimonio pepererunt : ita ut ad hanc admitti nequeant illae 
quae notorie ex adulterio aut fornicatione prolem pepererunt, tis 
potius imponenda esset publica poenitentia.” (De Herdt, S. Liturg. 
juxta Rit. Rom. bened. mulier. n. 11.) 

This question was proposed to the Congregation of the Council, 
on the 18th June, 1859. The Congregation returned the follow- 
ing answer: 

“Ad benedictionem post partum, Jus tantummodo habere mu- 
lieres, quae ex legitimo matrimonio pepererunt.” 

As is evident from the text, the sacred Congregation speaks only 
of the right—jus—of legitimately married women, to this blessing. 
The Congregation says nothing as to the permissibility of giving the 
blessing to unmarried women, after an illegitimate childbirth. It 
is quite clear that an unmarried woman has no strict right or just 
claim to be churched, after giving birth to an illegitimate child. But 
the question is not one of right; the question is one of the lawfulness 
of churching women after an illegitimate birth, not whether the 
priest committed a sin or acted unjustly in refusing to church Bertha, 
but whether he would have committed a sin or transgressed the law 
of the Church, if he had churched her. 

Although the Roman Ritual may have taken occasion to speak of 
the churching of women from the Sacrament of Matrimony, still it 
remains true that the Ritual makes no distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate childbirth, but simply describes the ceremony of 
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blessing a woman after childbirth. Indeed it may even be urged 
that a woman has more need of this blessing after an illegitimate 
birth, than has a woman after a legitimate birth. For the nature and 
purpose of the ceremony is to purify the woman after confinement, 
that she may be clean again to enter the sanctuary of the Lord. And 
certainly a woman who has brought forth a child unlawfully, has 
more need of being purified before entering the church, than the 
woman who has borne a legitimate child. And if the blessing were 
to be omitted in the case of a notoriously illegitimate birth, on ac- 
count of the scandal it would occasion, still exception should be 
made for the poor woman who has brought forth her child in secret, 
and who was led into sin by deception or human frailty. In some 
countries, as in Belgium for instance, in the case of a notorious ille- 
gitimate birth, the mother may not be churched except by the arch- 
priest or the dean, in order to enable the archpriest or the dean to 
discover if possible, the identity of the father of the child, in order 
to institute legal proceedings against him. In some dioceses in 
Ireland, women who have given birth to illegitimate children are 
prohibited from being churched ; in other dioceses they are restricted. 
In the diocese of Cashel and Emly there is this statute, dating from 
1782: 

“Nulla mulier quae extra matrimonium pepererit, ante mensem 
elapsum purificetur; si iterum et similiter pepererit, ante duos menses 
elapsos purificetur; ter extra matrimonium pariens, nunquam puri- 
ficetur.” (O’Kane, Rubrics, p. 214.) 

To conclude. Women who give birth to illegitimate children have 
no strict right to be churched, according to the decree of the sacred 
Congregation of the Council, June 18, 1859. 

Further than this there is no general law of the Church concern- 
ing the churching of women, except that it belongs to the rights of 
the parish priest. If, therefore, there exist no diocesan statute, pro- 
hibiting the churching of women after an illegitimate childbirth, the 
parish priest is at liberty to do whatever he judges best in any par- 
ticular case. 

In the case before us, we are inclined to think that the pastor was 
too harsh with Bertha. The poor woman had evidently suffered a 
great deal already and the blessing might have helped her to regain 
her self-respect. There is danger that she may go wrong altogether, 
now that she feels herself so dishonored and she has need of great 
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kindness and forbearance to help her rehabilitate herself in the es- 
teem of the community. She would seem to be worthy of praise, 
rather than of contumely for desiring to receive the blessing post 
partum, and in the majority of such unfortunate cases, kindliness 
will produce better results than severity. 





